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Prisoners 


At rion of the General As- 
sembly adopted last December 10 
condemned as contrary to the Korean 
Armistice Agreement the trial and 
conviction of prisoners of war illegal- 
ly detained after September 25, 1953, 
the deadline fixed by the armistice for 
the exchange of prisoners desiring 
repatriation. The resolution grew out 
of the revelation by the People’s Re- 
public of China that it had tried and 
imprisoned as spies fifteen Americans, 
thirteen of them in uniform, who were 
shot down over North Korea during 
the fighting there. Four were jet 
pilots, the rest members of the crew 
of a bomber on a United Nations 
Command mission 


In the debate on the resolution, its 
supporters urged that the trial of these 
uniformed members of the United Na- 
tions Command was illegal. The reso- 
lution requested the Secretary-General 
to make continuing and unrelenting 
efforts to free the prisoners. 


In January, Mr. Hammarskjold 
made a trip to Peking and discussed 
the matter with high officials of the 
People’s Republic of China. There 
after the Secretary-General continued 
to press the case for release of the 
fliers, and on May 24 four of them, 
the jet pilots 
People’s Republic of China said that 
the Chinese Supreme Court had de- 
cided that the airmen should be de 
ported immediately from that country’s 
territory 


were released. The 


At a news conference after this an 
nouncement, Mr. Hammarskjold said 
that he and his colleagues were thank 
ful for whatever contributions their 
efforts might have made to the result 
and added that “so long as the prob 
lem of the eleven fliers still detained 
remains shall, of 
course in no way relax our efforts 


Mr. Hammarskjold has been asked 
since 


unresolved we 


at various conferences 
what progress he was making in carry- 


ing out the Assembly's resolution, but 


news 


he has declined to answer on the 
ground that the negotiations were deli- 
cate and best carried out in an at- 
mosphere of “quiet diplomacy.” 

Then, as Ambassadors of the United 
States and the People’s Republic of 
China opened discussions on August | 
in Geneva on certain practical matters 
at issue between the two governments, 
the People’s Republic of China an- 
nounced the release of the remaining 
eleven flier prisoners, “in accordance 
with Chinese legal procedures.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold was officially 
notified of the decision in a message 
from the Swedish Ambassador in 
Peking sent at the request of Chou 
En-lai, Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of China 

Commenting on the fliers’ release, 
President Eisenhower of the United 
States extended thanks to all who had 
contributed to “this humanitarian re 
sult, particularly the United Nations 
and its Secretary-General, who active 
ly sought this result on behalf of the 
United Nations Command in which 
these fliers served.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold said he was 
“delighted” at the news and “shared 
the profound joy that has come to 
the immediate families.” 


Atomic Energy Conference 


ye. United Nations Conference on 


the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy opened on August 8 at the 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
presidency of Dr. Homi J. Bhabha 
of India. (See page 6) 

Assembled for what Secretary-Gen 
eral Dag Hammarskjold called “a 
conference of master-builders of nu 
clear science and nuclear engineering 

to discuss, exchange and share 
their knowledge with the aim of 
harnessing atomic energy to the pur- 
poses of peace and human welfare 
were 1,260 representatives and ad 
visers from seventy-two countries 

Messages of greeting to the Con 
ference were read from the Prime 


Ministers of France, India, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom 
and from the President of the United 
States, 

All speeches and messages under- 
lined the importance of the Confer- 
ence and the hopes it evoked for 
great new benefits for mankind that 
could come from international co- 
operation in developing the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

In his message, President Eisen- 
hower reaffirmed the pledge given in 
his address to the General Assembly 
in 1953 that the United States was 
determined to help find ways by which 
the inventiveness of man should not 
be dedicated to his death but con 
secrated to his life. Atomic science, 
he declared, was the newest and most 
promising tool for removing the dark 
breeding places of disorders and wars 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
stressed the unique quality of the 
Conference and said that though it 
was conceived as a scientific confer 
ence, it would have not only scientific, 
but economic, social and political con 
sequences of deep import 

“As citizens of this age, it should 
be our duty to take careful note of 
its various aspects and to derive in 
spiration from this event,” he said 

Dr. Bhabha declared that the pur 
pose of the Conference was to discuss 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and to exchange the scientific and 
technical knowledge connected with 
it. The importance of this exchange, 
he said, could hardly be overestimated, 
its far-reaching developments 
hardly foreseeable 


were 


It was probable that world reserves 
of coal, oil, gas and oil shale would 
be exhausted in less than a century 
in a flash of geological time——D1 
Bhabha stated 

He mentioned that atomic energy 
might be obtained from a fusion prox 
ess, as in the hydrogen bomb, as well 
as from a fission process. “I venture 
to predict that a method will be found 





lor liberating fusion energy in a con- 
trolled manner within the next two 
decades he “When that 
happens, the energy problems of the 
world will have been solved forever, 
for fuel will be as plentiful as heavy 
hydrogen in the oceans 


declared 


Up to the present the atomic energy 
industry is widely believed to be safer 
than other 
industry 
in a paper the International Labor Or 
ganization is contributing to the Con- 


comparable branches of 
This conclusion is contained 


ference 


This situation of safety “is largely 
due to the fact that the atomic energy 
is still in the experimental 
stage, is progressing cautiously under 
government auspices and is controlled 
by a highly specialized staff having 
necessary background knowledge,” the 
paper explains. It adds 


industry 


‘In fact, while in nuclear research 
centres or atomic energy establish- 
ments the risks inherent in ionizing 
radiations and the indispensable pre- 
cautions that they call for are per- 
fectly well known, this is not so in 
the numerous industrial and other 
establishments that are already using 
radioactive substances or will be using 
them in the near future. It is thus on 
this kind of use that preventive ac- 
tion, and training activities, 
should concentrate if workers are to 
be adequately protected.” 


hence 


The radiations covered are X-rays, 
gamma rays, alpha particles, beta par- 
ticles and neutrons 


The paper deals mainly with the 
nature of injuries caused by ionizing 
radiations, standards of exposure to 
these radiations, uses of such radia- 
tions, and protection against them 


General Assembly 


PROPOSAL by the United States 

for the “coordination of informa- 
tion relating to the effects of atomic 
radiation upon human health and 
safety” is on the supplementary 
list of items for the agenda of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly 
which convenes at Headquarters on 
September 20. The explanatory mem- 
orandum recommends that the United 
Nations collect and make available 
on an international basis information 
and studies of the relations of radia- 
tion upon human health and safety. 


The Assembly will hear the report 
of the atomic energy conference and, 
in a parallel field, the report of the 
Disarmament Commission. The Sub- 
committee of the Disarmament 
which met in 
resumed its 
Canada, 


Commission London 
in February-June has 


meetings at Headquarters 


France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States are 
members 


In the economic field, a new de- 
velopment for discussion is the ques- 
tion of establishing a special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has recommended setting up such 
a fund and has drawn blueprints for 
its Operation 


Ihe draft 
on human rights, in preparation since 
1948, will be discussed by the Assem- 
bly article by article at the current 
session 


international covenants 


A major question before the session 
will be whether to call a conference to 
review the Charter. The Charter it- 
self provides that if a general review 
conference has not been held before 
the tenth session, the pro 
posal to call such a conference shall 
be placed on the agenda of that ses- 
sion. No review conference has been 
held. The decision to hold one may 
be made by a majority vote of the 
Members of the Assembly and by a 
vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council 


regular 


As the Assembly opens, the rep- 
resentatives will have before them 
the annual report of the Secretary- 
General covering all phases of United 
Nations activities. In that report, the 
Secretary-General says that there 
seems to be a trend toward lesser 
tension in world affairs, and he sug- 
gests that if there is now to be seri- 
ous and sustained exploration of the 
possibilities for cooperation on a 
wider basis, the role of world organ- 
ization must necessarily gain a new 
dimension (see page 11) 


Counctl Session Ends 


fe Economic and Social Council 
completed the main part of its 
twentieth session on August 5 in Gen- 
eva. The session will be resumed for 
a few days during the course of the 
General Assembly session in the au- 
tumn. In its final actions, the Council 
adopted resolutions relating to world 
trade expansion, the proposed Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, the establishment of an 
International Finance Corporation and 
other matters, including the develop- 
ment and coordination of the eco- 
nomic, human rights 
programs and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 


social and 


as a whole 


The session was described by Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold at 
a news conference on August 12 as 
“one of the most constructive we have 


ever had Mr. Hammarskjold said 


that he was pleased to see that there 
was a wider area of agreement in the 
Council than there had been in a long 
time—perhaps ever. (An account of 
the Council session will appear in an 
early issue of the REVIEW.) 


Children’s Fund 


( sy the basis of pledges received *so 

far the United Nations Children’s 
Fund anticipates that some seventy 
governments including seven which 
have not previously participated, will 
contribute to the Fund this year. As of 
July 28, fifty-one governments had 
given or pledged about $9,370,000 for 
1955. Antigua, Grenada, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, the Saar and the 
U.S.S.R. participated for the first time 

These figures are contained in a 
semi-annual progress report which also 
describes as a major development in 
UNICEF programming in the last six 
months detailed plans for a malaria 
eradication campaign in Mexico, The 
first such effort there will be followed 
by UNICEF-assisted Campaigns in Cent- 
ral America and the Caribbean, later 
in South America 

Plans for converting malaria control 
programs into eradication programs are 
in prospect in other parts of the world. 
In the Eastern Mediterranean area, 
malaria control is already advanced. 
In Africa, the immediate task of 
UNICEF, working in cooperation with 
the World Health Organization, is to 
help governments improve techniques 
to the point where transmission of the 
disease is interrupted and eradication 
can be undertaken. 

Of three ppt plants which UNICEF 
is helping to equip in Asia as part of 
mass anti-malaria campaigns, one in 
India has begun production and one 
in Ceylon is under construction. 

Ihe report also describes significant 
progress in the development of protein 
rich, indigenous foods to meet the nu- 
tritional requirements of infants and 
pre-school children 

Much already has been accomplished 
in developing the best mixture of the 
new high-protein foods to supplement 
staple local foods as well as methods 
of large-scale production and chemical 
testing of the new products for their 
biological value, absence of toxic prop- 
erties and acceptability 

There is considerable ground for 
optimism on the prospects of making 
a significant impact on the long-range 
problems of protein malnutrition in 
children in underdeveloped countries, 
the report says, adding, however, that 
the achievement of the goal will re- 





quire expanded effort and cooperation 
among UNICEF and the specialized 
agencies. UNiceF is now discussing this 
question with wHo and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization 

Referring specifically to UNICEF's 
role in widespread nutrition programs 
in the Americas, the report comments 
that these programs not only have 
resulted in discernible benefits of 
improved health in children but a 
growing recognition on the part of 
governments and the public generally 
of the importance of improved nutri- 
tion. Governments have been willing 
to spend increasing amounts of their 
own money to assure permanent con- 
tribution of the programs 

On another aspect of child nutrition, 
six additional UNiIcEF-assisted milk 
conservation plants have begun opera- 
tions in the last six months or will be 
operating by September. Three are in 
Israel, two in Italy and one in Costa 
Rica. They 
UNICEF equipped plants in operation 


increase the number of 


to 126, out of the 172 plants for which 
UNICEF aid has been voted by the 
Executive Board 
Reorganization of the Philippine 
government's rural health service is 
mentioned as an important develop 
ment in UNICEF assisted programs in 
Asia over the last six months. Some 
800 previously existing health clinics 
are being transformed into 1,300 rural 
health units, each staffed with a doc 
UNICEF is 


tor, nurse and midwite 


providing equipment and supplies 
Refugees to Sweden 


Swedish Govern- 


| AL arrangements have been com 


pleted with the 
ment for the admission to Sweden of 
200 refugee families and sixty tuber 
cular refugees, with their dependents 
Selection will be made immediately 
from people in Austrian camps. 


The agreement is in direct response 
to the appeal by Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the United Nations High 
Commissioner, for ‘prompt action in 
closing the camps and comes within 
the framework of the United Nations 
Refugee Fund Solutions 
Program 

The High 
commends the Swedish Government's 
initiative as a model scheme. The 200 
able-bodied refugees with their fami- 


Permanent 


Commissioner warmly 


lies will be found work in Sweden and 
assistance will also he given to them 
The tubercu- 
losis cases will be placed in sanatoria 
will be found 
employment in the imme diate vicinity 


in finding accomodation 
and their dependents 


In every case it is intended that the 


refugees will remain permanently in 
Sweden and they will automatically 
enjoy the wage-levels, social security 
and unemployment benefits open to 
all Swedes. They will be encouraged 
to acquire Swedish citizenship. 

The selection scheme has been 
worked out by the Swedish Govern- 
ment and the High Commissioner's 
Office in full consultation with the 
Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration and Voluntary 
Agencies. The Mission has been given 
full powers of selection and, with 
procedural delay cut to the minimum, 
it is hoped that the 
arrive in Sweden before the onset of 


refugees will 


winter so that their settling in may 
take place under the most favorable 
conditions. The refugees are likely to 
find employment in the metal, food 
products, textiles and clothing, glass 
and porcelain, and timber industries 


United Nations Associations 


ry ‘He tenth Plenary Assembly of the 

World Federation of United Na 
tions Associations will meet at Bang 
kok, Thailand, during the second 
week in September. WFUNA, estab- 
lished in Luxembourg in 1946, is the 
only international non-governmental 
organization which devotes the whole 
of its activities to making known the 
aims and activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies and 
to gaining popular support for the 
United Nations. Thirty-two national 
United Nations Associations are regu- 
lar members of WFUNA, and sixteen 
are associate members. The majority 
of them will send delegates to Bang 
kok. Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pan 
dit, of India, a former President of 
the General 


Assembly, is President 


of WFUNA. Madame Pandit succeeded 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, also a 
former Assembly President 

During the nine years of its exis 
tence, the Federation has organized an 
nual seminars on the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Economic Com 
mission for Europe and also a yearly 
summer school dealing with some 
aspect of the work of the United Na- 
tions. Other seminars have discussed 


human rights, the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the General Assembly 
and the International Court of Justice. 
Seminars for teachers on teaching 
about the United Nations have been 
held in La Habana (1950), Monrovia 
(1953), Mogadiscio (1953) and 
Manila (1954) 

Study of these seminars is one of 


thirty-six items on the agenda of the 


Assembly at Bangkok which relates to 
the program and administration of 
the Federation, the cooperation of the 
Federation and its member associa- 
tions with the United Nations and 
specialized agencies and the contribu- 
tion which the Federation might make 
to the solution of problems concern- 
ing peace and international organiza 
tion. 

The tenth Assembly will be fol 
lowed by a@ WFUNA/UNESCO seminar 
on adult education in Asia, with par- 
ticular reference to the work of the 
specialized agencies This seminar, 
also to be held in Bangkok during the 
third and fourth weeks of September, 
will be opened by Mrs. Franklin D 
Roosevelt 


General Burns 


 perre GENERAL Dag 
b marskjold has 


Ham 
extended for a 
further term of one year the appoint 
ment of Major 
General E. L. M 
Burns, of Canada, 
as Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations 
Truce 


se’. 


Supervision 
Organization in Pal- 
estine 


Burns 
was initially ap- 


General 


pointed to this post on August /1, 
1954. He is currently 
chairman in the talks between repre 
sentatives of Egypt and Israel in 
connection with the situation along the 


acting as 


armistice demarcation line in the 


vicinity of Gaza 


Labor 


ffs International Labor Organiza 
tion has registered declarations by 
France and Belgium concerning the 
application of ILO conventions in non 
metropolitan territories. Belgium has 
undertaken to apply, without modifi 
cation, the 1928 Convention on Mini 
mum Wage-fixing Machinery in the 
Belgian Congo and the Trust 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi 
applying, also without 
the 1952 Convention on Holidays with 
Pay (Agriculture) in Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, French Guinea and Re 


Terri 
France is 
modification, 


union 

The ito has announced the assign 
ment of experts to three different mis 
Frieda Miller, a 


Wisconsin, and 


sions in Asia. Mrs 
native of La Crosse 
former director of the Women's Bu 
reau of the United States Department 
of Labor, will visit Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand to survey the 





conditions of work for women. Cor- 
nelis H Amsterdam, 
former second engineer on a Dutch 
freighter who worked his way up to 


Nieuwhart, of 


become technician in charge of sales, 
instruction, supervision of diesel in 
stallation and trials for Lindeteves 
N.V., has been sent to Burma to show 
crews how to handle new diesel in 
stallations on Burmese vessels. James 
McFayden, who was director of the 
Wholesale Society in 


England, has been sent to Burma to 


(Cooperative 


advise the Burmese wholesale cooper 
ative. He is a native of Loch Lo 
mondside, Scotland 


Tent Factory 


A MODERN tent factory at Ghor 
Nimrin, on the outskirts of Jer 
icho, is producing tents for use in 
refugee 


camps and giving employ 


ment. As the only tent factory im the 
Middle East, Ghor Nimrin is also well 
placed to develop a market for its 
Arab 


where the main raw materials required 


goods throughout the states 


for tent manufacture are near at 


hand 


An expert from a leading firm of 
British tent and sail makers was ap 
pointed by the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency to get the factory 
started and train refugee machinists 
and finishers. He found many refugee 
craftsmen who had served with the 
British 
maker finishers and needed little help 


Army in Palestine as sail 
in going back to their own trade or 
in adapting themselves to the fac 
tory'’s new machines and modern 
methods of production 

Immediately on opening, the fac 
tory reached a production of more 
than 1,000 tents monthly. It is esti 
mated that some 450 refugees will 
come off rations as a result of the im 


mediate employment possibilities 


Training Centre 


A FPOUR-WEEK technical meeting and 
training centre on farm mechani- 
zation and workshop problems organ- 
ized by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in collaboration with the 
Government of Ceylon for the benefit 
of Asian and Far Eastern countries 
will be held in Amparai, Ceylon, be- 
ginning September 19 

Since the war, the countries of Asia 
and the Far East have invested on a 
considerable scale in a variety of 
heavy earth-moving tractors and ma- 
chinery for use in land development 
and reclamation projects and also in 
new equipment and implements for 
use in agriculture. These items have 


often been introduced without due 
regard for their suitability or the eco- 
nomic level of the cultivator who 
must make them pay. They have also 
been brought in before adequate train- 
ing and maintenance facilities were 
available 

Ceylon has been chosen as the site 
of the centre because of the wide 
range of agricultural conditions and 
the variety of all types of equipment 
in use in government-sponsored recla 
mation and mechanization schemes 


Education 


In indonesian elementary schools, 
science lessons are being taught with 
laboratory equipment assembled from 
odds and ends at an average cost of 
100 rupiahs (about $10) per school 
Arab children in Hashemite Jordan 
are beginning to conduct experiments 
in science with homemade apparatus 
built at a cost of 4 dinars (about $11) 
The man largely responsible for intro- 
ducing this apparatus, whose parts are 
as varied as burned-out light bulbs, 
ink bottles, rubber tubing and bits 
Herbert H 
tham, 49, of Vancouver 

In 1953, Dr 
a two-year mission in Indonesia for 
the United Nations 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


of string, is Dr Gran 


Grantham completed 
Educational, 


and in September 1954 took an as 

signment to develop science teaching 

in Jordan 
After two years of 


Bandung, and a third year at Jerusa 


working at 


lem and Amman in Jordan, Dr. Gran 
tham said he remained convinced that 
introducing 


the basic problem of 


problem-solving methods in science 


teaching is the same unywhere—some 
places just have more to work with 
than others 

Low-cost, locally-made equipment 


for science laboratories has also been 


introduced by UNESCO technical assis- 
tance missions in Thailand, Peru and 
the Philippines 


Group Training 


About twenty-five members of co- 
operatives from African countries and 
attending a group 
training course in economic coopera- 
tion at Elsinore, Denmark, from 
August 22 to October 1, under the 
joint auspices of the Danish Govern- 
ment and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Participants from 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya and the Su- 
dan. Officials from territories under 
the responsibility of Belgium, France, 
Italy, Portugal and the United King- 
dom have also been invited to attend 


ferritories are 


come 


The Food and Agriculture Oreaniza- 
tion and the United Nations are also 
participating in the course which is 
the third of its type to be organized 
by the Lo and the Danish Govern- 
ment, the first to be attended by par- 


ticipants from Africa 


Study Tour 


Op August 2, a group of thirteen 
experts in mining engineering and 


from Afghanistan, Burma, 


India, Indonesia and 


geology 
Hong Kong, 
Japan left New Delhi on the first stage 
of a thirteen-week study tour, organ- 
ized jointly by the Technical Assis- 
tance Administration and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East 

The tour will take them through 
parts of the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Demo- 
cratic Republic. Participants will ob- 


(German 


serve the latest developments in the 


helds of mining engineering and 
geology 

On leaving New Delhi, the group 
will fly to Kabul, in Afghanistan, and 
Tashkent, the first of 
twelve places to be visited in the 
U.S.S.R. Their tour will end on No- 
vember 4 in the German Democratic 
Republic. Participants will prepare 


their final report in Geneva 


then on to 


Guatemalan Loan 


fe International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development has 
made a loan of $18.2 million to Guate 
mala to assist in financing completion 
Atlantic and Pacific high- 


ways and in the execution of a pro- 


of the new 


gram to improve and maintain exist 
ing roads. The projects should reduce 
transport costs, facilitate internal and 
trade and 


external stimulate agri 


cultural production 





The new Atlantic highway will pro- 
vide an alternative route to the single- 
track railroad which is now the only 
connection between central Guatemala 
and the Caribbean. It will be a paved, 
all-weather road, 190 miles long, run- 
ning between Guatemala City and 
Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean, with 
a short branch to the new port of 
Santo Tomas near Puerto Barrios 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala’s chief 
port, handles two-thirds of the ex- 
port-import trade. The present capac- 
ity of the railroad which served it is 
nearing saturation, and rail service 
is Often interrupted by landslides. 

Work on the highway was begun in 
1951; by the end of March 1955 
about half the grading and some of 
the bridges and culverts had been 
finished. Construction is expected to 
be completed in 1958. 

The new Pacific highway will be the 
backbone of the road system in the 
Pacific coastal plain and the piedmont 
of western Guatemala. It will run 
midway between the Pacific Coast and 
the Inter-American Highway and will 
be 217 miles long. In the north; it will 
extend to the Mexican border, in the 
south, to El Salvador and will join the 
new Litoral highway being constructed 
in El Salvador with the help of a 
Bank loan of $11.1 million made in 
October 1954. 


Korea 


After a year of making dollar or 


hwan loans to small industries partly 


destroyed by war or operating inef- 
fectively because of lack of capital to 
repair or improve their plants, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency has added another $600,- 
000 to the fund 

Korean businessmen, UNKRA has de- 
cided, are good risks. During the year 
of operation 310 businessmen have 
been assisted from the dollar fund of 
$1.5 million, and 397 businesses have 
received loans from the hwan fund of 
331,390,000 hwan 
varying lengths of time, averaging 
about eight months. To date, 239 bor- 
have 
loans in full, and 302 have fully re- 


The loans are for 


rowers already repaid dollar 
paid hwan loans. 

Most of the loans in foreign cur- 
rency have been made for the purchase 
of machinery or raw materials un- 
procurable in Korea. Forty per cent 
of these have been made to Korea's 
vital textile industry, and the pur- 
chases range from looms and automatic 
sock-making machines to 


parts 


auxiliary 


A wide variety of other industries 
has also benefited, including the opti- 


cal industry, soap making, paper, 
paint, industrial chemicals, printing, 
automobile repair and handicrafts. 
New looms that will enable the 
Korean textile industry to reach, prob- 
ably surpass, the prewar weaving 
capacity are being furnished to mills 
with adequate space. At present, the 
spinning mills are operating at only 
forty-five per cent of their weaving 
capacity because of the lack of looms. 


Technical Assistance 


D* Ary Et Gritty, a former Min- 
ister of Finance in Egypt, is serv- 
ing as an economic adviser to Jordan 
on such matters as capital formation, 
foreign investment in Jordan, produc- 
tivity, employment and unemploy- 
ment, taxation and tariffs. He is also 
expected to be asked to advise on 
Jordan’s capacity to absorb an in- 
creased population and on the special- 
ized training of Jordanian citizens 
Two engineers sent to India by UNESCO 
have joined the faculty of the Indian 
Institute of Technology. They are Dr 
Sean T. Mackey, an Irish civil engi- 
neer and previously a lecturer at the 
University of Leeds, and Dr. V. M 
Narbutt, a British electrical engineer 
who has been a senior lecturer in 
electrical engineering at Battersea Poly- 
technic in London. 

Graham Crabtree, a Canadian film 
maker, is working with Indonesian 
authorities in establishing a unit to 
produce audio-visual aids to educa- 
tion at a teacher training centre in 
Bandung. 

Three educators have joined the 
faculty of the University of Liberia 
to teach mathematics, chemistry and 
Erling Rossing, 
in mathematics; 


physics. They are 
Denmark, lecturer 
Juntaro Kawai, Japan, professor of 
chemistry; and J. Aharoni, United 
Kingdom, lecturer in physics 


A. G. Dickson, a British educator 
who has spent the last seven years 
in West Africa, is heading a UNESCO 
mission in fundamental education in 
Iraq. The mission follows three years 
of work by Iraqi educators and a 
UNESCO team in the Dujailah region, 
where landless farmers have been 
settled on newly-irrigated land re- 
claimed from the desert. On the basis 
of the Dujailah experiment it is 
planned to establish centres through- 
out Iraq to train fundamental educa- 
tion leaders 


A British librarian and documenta- 
tion specialist is on a year’s mission 
to Turkey helping set up a scientific 
documentation service. This is the 
second mission to Turkey for Mrs. 
Lucia Moholy who spent six months 


at Ankara in 1953 aiding in estab 
lishing a National Bibliographical 
Centre 


Kaare Hansen, head of the Norwe 
gian Employers’ Association's produc 
tivity department, has completed his 
one-year assignment as chief of an 
ILO productivity team in Egypt. 


Mr. Hansen said that “management 
awareness” had been stimulated 
through the mission. Much had been 
accomplished, he said, in pilot proj 
ects set up in three Egyptian indus 
tries: a metal trades plant, making 
metal kitchen and office furniture; a 
cotton spinning establishment; a silk 
spinning and weaving plant 


A specialist in railway signalling, 
W. H. R. Webb, is in Iran for six 
months making a survey of the signal- 
ling systems on the Iranian railways 
with a view to improving the safety 
and efficiency of operations 


Postal Administration 


A PANEL of six artists from as many 
countries has ben set up by the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
to ensure a wide range of creative 
talent from which to draw for designs 
of United Nations postage stamps to 
be released in 1956 


The artists are Mrs. Dahl Collings, 
Australia; Leon Helguera, Mexico; 
Jean Picart le Doux, France; David 
Stone Martin, United States; Willi 
Wolf Wind, Israel; and Hubert Woyty- 
Wimmer, United Kingdom 


All designs for stamps to be issued 
in 1956 will be chosen from the work 
of members of this group, New mem- 
bers will be appointed, representing 
different Member states of the United 
Nations, in 1957. 


TH 


DECIM 


The stamp to be issued on United 
Nations Day, October 24, in honor of 
the tenth anniversary, was designed 
hy Claude Bottiau, of France, a mem- 
her of the international Secretariat of 
the United Nations who is employed 
in the Presentation Section. Mr. Bot- 
tiau was awarded an honorable men- 
tion for one of his designs submitted 
to the United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration's International Postage Stamp 
Design Competition held in 1982. 
This, however, is the first of his de- 
signs to be accepted for use on a 
United Nations postage stamp 
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Atoms For Peace 
And Welfare 


A! rex months of intensive planning and preparation 


what future generations may regard as the most 
important scientific conference in history opened in 
Geneva on August 8. It was the United Nations Con 


ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, at 


tended by 1,260 representatives and advisers and 800 
observers from seventy-two nations and seven United 
Nations specialized agencies, with some 500 correspon 
dents and cameramen from almost every country giving 
the proceedings immediate and worldwide coverage 

Never before had scientists gathered under such an 
impressive array of newsreel and television cameras or 
had their every word interpreted at once into three 
other languages and recorded on tape 

Scholars who for years had been working quietly 
behind walls of secrecy, not even allowed in many cases 
to discuss their work with their families, in recent 
months had looked forward to exchanging their thoughts 
and their knowledge and their experiences with scien 
tists from other lands, as permitted by their govern 
ments, Suddenly they found themselves the centre of 
worldwide attention and hopes, speaking to hundreds 
in the great hall of the Palais des Nations at the Euro 
pean Headquarters of the United Nations and to mil 
lions by radio 

Not that everything they said had previously been 
secret—only a small part really, though an important 
part but the atmosphere of free discussion was new 
and the keen interest of the entire world had given the 
whole setting an air of excitement which they had 


never known before 


[he conference, commented Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, would demonstrate “that intellectual co- 
operation amongst scientists, which was such a feature 
of our civilization until the last great war and which 
has since been interrupted by the darker forces of 
history, is once more recognized as a moral responsi- 
bility which we cannot escape if we are to continue to 
promote and not to hinder the process of our common 
civilization.” 

And Dr. Homi J 


conference, declared 


Bhabha, of India, President of the 

“Those who have the good for- 
tune to participate in this conference are privileged to 
be in the vanguard of the march of history I hope 
this conference will play its part in helping the progress 
of mankind toward the ever-widening dawn of the 
atomic age with the promise of a life fuller and happier 
than anything we can visualize today.” 


Eleven Hundred Papers 


More than eleven hundred papers had been sub- 
Ham- 
of “master-builders of nuclear 


mitted for the conference-—a gathering, as Mr 
marskjold described it, 
science and nuclear engineering” assembled under the 
auspices of the United Nations “to discuss, exchange 
and share their knowledge with the aim of harnessing 
atomic energy to the purposes of peace and human 


welfare.” 


The documentation consisted of 1,129 abstracts and 
1,071 papers submitted by thirty-nine countries, four 
specialized agencies and the United Nations itself 


Dr. Homi Bhabha, President 
of the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, explains a 
“swimming pool” reactor to 
associates at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay, 

which he directs 





Professor Walter G. Whitman, Secretary-General 

of the International Conference on the 

Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, is on the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The papers covered every aspect of the atom’s power 
to open up new horizons, but because the conference 
was to continue for only two weeks—until August 20 
only about 460 papers could be presented orally. All 
were to be available for examination by the partici- 
pants, however, and subsequently they will be published, 
along with a verbatim record, in English, French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish, the four languages of the conference 

Among the more exciting events of the early days 
of the conference was a suggestion in the opening 
statement by Dr. Bhabha that atomic energy perhaps 
could be obtained from a fusion process, as in the 


hydrogen bomb, as well as from the fission process 


“I venture to predict,” he said, “that a method will 
be found for liberating fusion energy in a controlled 
manner within the next two decades. When that hap- 
pens, the energy problems of the world will have been 
solved forever, for fuel will be as plentiful as heavy 
hydrogen in the oceans.” 

Later in the week, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, chair 
man of the United States delegation to the conference, 
disclosed that the United States had been working for 
a considerable time to harness the tremendous power 
of the hydrogen bomb for peaceful purposes. He added, 
however, that there had been nothing in the nature of 
a breakthrough and that the problem was unprece- 
dented in difficulty. This announcement followed the 
disclosure by Sir John Cockcroft that the United King 
dom was working on the same problem. 

Another important announcement made by Sir John 
was that the United Kingdom had developed an experi- 
mental nuclear reactor which produces twice as much 
atomic fuel as it consumes. This would mean, it was 


Deputy Conference Secretary-General 
Viktor §, Vavilov is on the staff of the 
Institute of Physics of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


said, that all the fuel needed for many hundreds of years 
would be available and that it would be cheaper fuel 
In previous experimental breeder reactors, the rate of 
increase had been about ten per cent or lower. It was 
emphasized, however, that the new atomic power plant 
was still in the early experimental stage, and that such 
a two-for-one return might not necessarily be realized 
in a large-scale commercial reactor 

After the opening plenary meeting, the conference 
followed a set timetable with more or less regularity. 
Three separate meetings were held simultaneously each 
morning, and three more each afternoon. Each was 
usually opened with a five-minute talk by the Chairman. 
Then at each session papers were read by three scien 
tists, each of twenty to thirty minutes in length, inter- 
preted simultaneously into the other three languages 
of the conference. A fifteen-minute period for questions 
and discussion followed. Generally questions were sub 
mitted in writing, but often they were asked orally by 
delegates from their seats. 

A series of evening lectures by world-famous scien- 
lists was an important part of the program 


Messages of Greeting 


The conference formally opened with addresses by 
Max Petitpierre, President of the Swiss Confederation, 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold and Dr, Bhabha, who 
is also Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission of 
India. 

Messages of greeting to the conference were read 
from the Prime Ministers of France, India, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United Kingdom and from the President of the 
United States 





THE SIX VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Professor Francis Perrin, 
Hieh Commissioner for 
Atomic Energy in France 


General Bernardino C. de 
Mattos, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy 
Commission of Brazil 


Sir John Cockcroft, D. V. Skobeltzin, of the 
Director of the United faculty of the University 
Kingdom's Atomic Enerey of Moscow and a member 
Research Establishment of the Academy of 

at Harwell Sciences of the U.S.S.R 


In his message, Premier Edgar Faure of France ex 
pressed hope that the peaceful competition now being 
born would bring to the world economic development 
and improved standards which so many countries were 
expecting from nuclear energy 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India referred 
to the conference as leading to the threshold of the 
atomic age and hoped it would turn peoples’ minds from 
the evil aspects of the misuse of atomic energy and 
show the way to peaceful progress and cooperation 

Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin of the Soviet Union 
also greeted the conference with the hope that it would 
be an important step toward the deviopment of inter 
national scientific cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy 

Prime Minister Anthony Eden of the United King 
dom welcomed the conference as a step toward raising 
the standards of living throughout the world and as a 
splendid example of worldwide cooperation for peace 
ful purposes 

In his message, President Eisenhower reaffirmed the 
pledge given in his address to the General Assembly 
in 1953 that the United States was determined to help 
find ways by which the inventiveness of man should not 


be dedicated to his death but consecrated to his life 


Dr. W. B. Lewis, 
Vice-President, Research 
and Development, Atomi 
Enerey Ltd. of Canada 


Professor I. 1. Rabi, 
Chairman of the General 
Advisory Committee to the 
United States Atomic 
Energy Commission 


Atomic science, he declared, was the newest and most 
promising tool for removing the dark breeding places 
of disorders and wars. 


The Swiss President 


President Petitpierre of the Swiss Confederation be- 
gan by recalling that ten years before, almost to the 
day, the first atom bomb exploded, and humanity thus 
was made brutally aware that a brilliant new discovery 
had been made and a source of energy of extraordinary 
power created. 

For a few years men thought of nuclear energy in 
connection with its military uses, he said. Powerful 
among them that of Einstein— 
which had appealed for a new way of thought if hu- 


voices had been raised 


manity was to survive, 

With the unanimous decision of the United Nations 
General Assembly of December 4, 1954, to convene 
the atoms-for-peace conference, the direction of the 
original trend changed, said Mr. Petitpierre. The signifi- 
cance of the conference was recognized everywhere. 
Now assembled, the conference was ready to begin 
work to explore the many diverse fields in which atomic 
energy might become a benefit to mankind. 

Faced with problems raised by the utilization of 
atomic energy, he continued, “we must accustom our- 
selves to a new mode of thought and a new concept 
of relations between peoples and nations so that the 
knowledge to which man has attained may be a source 
of progress for him and help improve his lot instead 
of making it more precarious.” 

loday, said Mr. Petitpierre, politics still lagged be- 
hind science, and relations between people were not 


on a level with the progress achieved in every branch 


of science and technology 

This progress made countries and continents closely 
interdependent. It made conflicts between nations much 
more serious and the consequences of each succeeding 
war more cruel 

“Solidarity has been forced upon us by events. We 
must at last understand that unless we all go forward 
together, we shall all go back together,” he declared. 





It therefore seemed to him, said Mr. Petitpierre, that 
this conference had exceptional importance, going far 
beyond the scope of items on the agenda. 

“You,” he told the delegates, “are privileged men 
lhe field of atomic energy, with which you are familiar, 
is a mystery to most of your fellow-beings. . . . Thus 
you have special power and responsibilities.” 

In a wider sphere than that of their actual research 
and discussions, they could take part in the effort of 
goodwill now being put forward to reduce dissensions 
and antagonisms, he stated. 

“Instead of jealously guarding your secrets and dis- 
coveries,” he continued, “you are about to share them, 
thanks to the initiative of the United Nations. You 
can set an example by teaching governments and peo- 
ples that collaboration is possible for a purpose that 
goes beyond their antagonisms.” 

The President of the Swiss Confederation concluded 
by expressing the hope that the conference would mark 
an important stage on the difficult road to peace, under- 
standing among nations and their collaboration for the 
common good of humanity. 


The Secretary-General 


In his address, Mr. Hammarskjold stressed the 
unique quality of the conference and said that though 
it was conceived as a scientific conference, it would 
have not only scientific, but economic, social and politi- 
al consequences of deep import. 

“As citizens of this age, it should be our duty to 
take careful note of its various aspects and to derive 
inspiration from the event,” he observed. 

Mr. Hammarskjold recalled that the conference had 
its origin in the initiative taken by President Eisen- 
hower before the General Assembly in December 1953 
The response to Mr. Eisenhower’s appeal for effective 


international cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic 


energy which would show that “the great powers of 
the earth, both of the East and the West, are interested 
in human aspirations first rather than in building up 
the armaments of war” had been widespread and sin- 
cere. The United Nations had had the opportunity of 
stepping, out into another important, though utterly 
novel, field of human activity with limitless possibilities 
of amelioration through international cooperation 

The conference, continued Mr. Hammarskjold, 
“might well mark the beginning of a phase during 
which man will have left his bewilderment and his fear 
behind him and will begin to feel the elation of one of 
the greatest conquests made by his mind.” 

The exploitation of nuclear energy for social and 
economic ends would give considerable relief from the 
oppressive thought that “in unlocking the atom, we 
had done more than unlock the most sinister Pandora's 
box in nature.” 

This in itself should free “our best creative efforts,’ 
said the Secretary-General Apart from that, he was 
certain that the conference would demonstrate the 
many practical uses to which these discoveries could 
be put “for curing some of our worst physical, social 


and economic ills” and for lifting mankind to a higher 
level of wellbeing. 

It was often asked, he continued, whether the con- 
ference had any political significance. Its concep- 
tion, purpose and approach were non-political, and 
personalities involved were concerned with the search 
for truth and not with strategy and tactics, he said. 
nevertheless, since their deliberations affected human 
life in all its aspects, it would not be correct to say 
they had no political significance. 

“I am sure that their exchange of scientific data will 
inspire confidence, and I am sure that the trend of 
their discussions will turn men’s thoughts away from 
war to peace,” he added. 

There was a long road to be traversed before na- 
tions could hope to eliminate the threat of atomic 
destruction, continued the Secretary-General. The ex- 
change of scientific and technical data that would take 
place in the conference was the first step, but it was 
an important and indispensable step. The willing help 
of participating governments in the preparations for 
the conference and the quality of their contributions 
to it gave every hope that this first step would prove 
even more valuable than had been anticipated. 


The President's Address 


Dr. Bhabha, the President, declared that the far- 
reaching developments to which the conference might 
lead were hardly foreseeable. 

He spoke of the three great epochs in human history, 
each of which marked a change in the energy pattern 
of society. Speaking of the first epoch, he pointed out 
that man had existed on earth for more than 250,000 
years; yet the earliest recorded civilizations dated back 
only some 8,000 years, 

All those early civilizations, despite many other dif- 
ferences, had the same foundation, he added. All 
energy for doing mechanical work was supplied by 
muscle, whether human or animal. 

Dr. Bhabha then turned to the second epoch when 
the widespread use of energy, especially that obtained 
by burning coal and oil, led to industrial revolution. 

The total consumption of energy in the world had 
gone up in a staggering manner, Dr. Bhabha continued. 
How world demands for energy would continue to in- 
crease in the future was one of the important subjects 
which the conference would discuss, 

The population of the world was increasing rapidly 
Experts variously estimated that at the end of this 
century it would be between 3,500 million and 5,000 
million 

Dr. Bhabha then gave figures illustrating how the 
per capita utilization of energy had been increasing in 
the world as a whole. He posed the question of what 
the rate of energy consumption would be as under- 
developed areas became industrialized. What would 
it be in the year A.D, 2000? 

It would have to be remembered, he said, that most 
of the materials needed for industrialization might not 
be available on demand. It was estimated that the 





known reserves of a number of metals used in industry 
would not last more than a few decades at the present 
rate of consumption Industrialization of large new 
areas would aggravate the situation. 

Of the world’s enormous consumption of energy 
today, about eighty per cent was provided by combus 
As the total 


energy demand increased, a larger and larger per 


tion of coal, oil and gas, he continued 


centage would have to be provided by coal and oil 
unless some entirely new energy source were found 

It was probable that world reserves of coal, oil gas 
and oil shale would be exhausted in less than a century 

in a flash of geological time, Dr. Bhabha stated 

The conclusion, he added, was that presently-known 
reserves of coal and oil are insufficient to enable the 
underdeveloped countries, containing the major part 
of the world’s population, to attain and maintain for 
long a standard of living equal to that of most indus 
trially advanced countries, It showed the absolute 
necessity of finding some new sources of energy 

To provide the necessary energy for the full indus 
trialization of underdeveloped countries, for continua 
tion of “our” civilization, Dr. Bhabha asserted, atomic 
energy was not merely an aid. It was an absolute 
necessity, 

There was no longer any question that atomic energy 
could be used for power generation, continued Dr 
Bhabha. It had been used to heat buildings in a small 
area in England. A United States submarine had been 
propelled successfully by atomic energy. In the U.S.S.R., 
an atomic power station of 5,000 kilowatts had fed 
electricity into the grid. An atomic power station of 
50,000 kilowatts was expected to be in operation in 
the United Kingdom next year 

Several atomic power stations were under construc 
tion in the United States, and two in France, Dr 
Bhabha stated. One was being planned for Canada. 

While atomic weapons lay outside the scope of the 
conference, he said, the applications of peace could not 
be entirely separated from the applications of war 
Ihe rise of an atomic power industry in many parts ol 
the world would put into the hands of many nations 
quantities of fissile material from which the making of 
atomic bombs would be a relatively easy step. 

“A widespread atomic power industry in the world 
will necessitate an international society in which the 
major states have agreed to sustain peace,” he declared 

Dr. Bhabha quoted from a document written by 
Professor Albert Einstein before his death and from 
a recent speech of President Eisenhower, both of which 
stressed that nuclear warfare could mean an end of 
the human race. However, commented Dr. Bhabha, 
“one has every reason to hope that the intelligence of 
man will overcome his fear and his weakness.” In the 
atomic age, wars should ultimately become impossible 
and an area of peaceful existence should eventually 
cover the entire globe, he declared, 

He closed his address by expressing the hope that 
the remarkable recent improvement in the political 
climate would remove any remaining barriers to the 


free exchange of knowledge. If so much had been 
achieved through individual and isolated efforts of a 
few countries, he declared, how much more could be 
achieved by the combined effort of all. 

Major outside attractions in connection with the con- 
ference were two exhibitions, one of a scientific and 
technical nature at the Palais des Nations, and the other, 
consisting of both official and commercial exhibits, at 
the Palais des Expositions, in another part of Geneva. 

At the first, there were seven impressive exhibits on 


the production of nuclear energy and the use of radio- 


active materials, organized by Belgium, Canada, France, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Added to these was a joint exhibit by 
Scandinavian countries. Teams had raced against time 
to complete the displays for the opening of the con- 
ference 

Visitors saw glass cases of uranium ore and instru- 
ments of the atomic age; push-button models of re- 
actors and atomic power plants; scores of diagrams, 
photographs and charts; a French model of an “atomic 
city”; a United States “swimming pool” reactor—a full- 
scale working reactor which flashed bluish light from 
the tank in which it was immersed. 

One of the most fascinating was this reactor displayed 
by the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
which has been sold to the Swiss Government for use 
by Switzerland after the conference. In addition to 
this, the United States had a large display of instru- 
ments, photographs and instructive legends. 

The Canadian exhibit consisted of a model of a 
patient on a hospital operating table placed within the 
range of a large sphere which contained a small quan- 
tity of radioactive cobalt. Its powerful rays emerged 
in a sharp beam from a tiny window in the large spheri- 
cal container which stopped the rays coming from 
other directions. The rays entered deeply into the 
patient for the treatment of internal cancers. The 
sphere containing the cobalt could be moved around, 
above, to the side or underneath the patient, and turned 
at an angle so that the rays might be precisely aimed 
at the organ or internal spot where the cancer was 
located. 

The Canadian exhibit also included photographs of 
uranium mining at Great Bear Lake, and models of 
reactors at Chalk River—Canada’s atomic energy 
establishment. 

In another wing of the European Headquarters was 
the Soviet Union exhibit. One of its highlights was a 
model of the 5,000-kilowatt atomic power plant which 
has been operating in the Soviet Union for more than 
a year. A distinctive part of the Soviet exhibit was a 
display of small models of instruments explained in the 
four working languages of the conference. 

In the industrial exposition of commercial exhibits 
in the Palais des Expositions, nine countries had indus- 
trial atomic equipment on display, with export markets 
their goal. 

(In a forthcoming issue the Review will report more 
fully on the work of the conference after the opening day.) 





The Tenth Year 


World Trend Toward Lesser Tensions 


yg the introduction to the tenth annual report of 

the Secretary-General of the United Nations to the 
Member states on the work of the United Nations, Mr. 
Hammarskiold said 

Che role of the Organization in world affairs is sub- 
ject every year to reflection and judgment in the light 
of the ever-changing flow of developments. This year, 
the cumulative experience of ten years provides a basis 
for a longer view of which we should make use. 

Article 109 of the Charter requires the General As- 
sembly at its coming tenth session to consider the pro- 
posal to hold a conference to review the present Char 
ter. Since the question is posed in this form—leaving it 
open as to both whether and when to hold such a con- 
ference—the forthcoming discussion seems clearly to 
have been intended to afford an opportunity to the 
governments of Member states for consideration on a 
wider basis than on purely constitutional grounds. 

The lessons to be drawn from the whole course of 
history since 1945, the past development of the inter- 
national institutions based on the Charter, the desirable 
and attainable course for the future so far as this can 
be foreseen in the light of all the factors involved 
these must necessarily be weighed before a sound judg- 
ment can be reached. Such a review, if it is to contribute 
in future years to strengthening the influence of the 
United Nations for peace and for the other purposes 
set forth in the Charter, will require time for discussion 
and analysis. As pointed out in the preface to the 
Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs which 
has been circulated to Members, there may thus be 
valid arguments for a decision at the coming Assembly 


session in favor of holding a Charter review confer- 
ence, while leaving until later the question of when it 
should be convened. The coming discussion will, I 
hope, maintain and carry further the spirit of re-dedica- 
tion and the broad approach that characterized the 
tenth anniversary meetings of Members in San Francisco 
in June. 

In this, the tenth year of the United Nations, there 
seems to be a trend toward lesser tension in world af 
fairs. During its first nine years the United Nations has 
had to operate in an atmosphere poisoned by the failure 
to reach agreed settlements of problems arising out of 
the Second World War and its aftermaths in Europe 
and in Asia. Now the Treaty for Austria has at last 
been concluded. The first meeting since 1945 of Heads 
of Governments of four of the Great Powers will have 
taken place by the time this report is circulated to the 
Member states. In the Far East, the Bandung Confer- 
ence of Asian and African nations reflected an attitude 
and approach that may bear increasing fruit in the 
future and affirmed the strong support of all the peo- 
ples represented there for the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations. These developments give reason 
for hope that they may be followed by others in the 
same direction. 

One measure of the direction in which we are mov- 
ing will be the manner in which the institutions of the 
United Nations are used by the Member governments 
In recent years, the main attention has been con- 
centrated on arrangements designed to give a measure 
of security on a regional basis, in the absence of a more 
universal system of security. If there is now to be seri- 





ous and sustained exploration of the possibilities for 
cooperation on a wider basis, the role of world or 
ganization must necessarily gain a new dimension 

The value of the United Nations as a common meet- 
ing ground has often been affiirmed. In the past, how 
ever, the United Nations in this respect has been re- 
garded more as a symbol of hope for the future than 
as a source of present progress towards reducing the 
danger of a new major war, though much else of gen 
eral benefit has resulted from its activities. Now, in 
the situation that seems to be developing, this role of 
the United Nations should acquire a new diplomatic 
and political significance 

Phere are strong reasons for using the institutions of 
the United Nations for questions appropriate to world 


organizations, unless special circumstances make it 


necessary to go outside those institutions. One reason 
is the interest of the Member governments in strength- 
ening the institutions which they have endowed with a 
primary responsibility for world peace, by using them 
when they should be used. Another reason derives from 
the great upheaval in the relationship of nations and 
peoples that is under way. We are still in the early 
stages of this development, but its direction, in one 
respect at least, is clear enough. The peoples of Asia 
today, of Africa tomorrow, are moving towards a new 


Recent meetings at which 
Secretary-General Dag Ham 
marskjold made important 
statements were the Economic 
and Social Council's 20th ses 
sion and the Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy, both in Geneva 


relationship with what history calls the West. The world 
organization is the place where this emerging new rela- 
tionship in world affairs can most creatively be forged. 

We have only begun to make use of the real possi- 
bilities of the United Nations as the most representative 
instrument for the relaxation of tensions, for the lessen- 
ing of distrust and misunderstanding, and for the dis- 
covery and delineation of new areas of common ground 
and interest. The Organization should be more than an 
instrument of what may be described as conference 
diplomacy. This new diplomacy, with its public debates, 
serves and will continue to serve many essential needs 
in the international life of our times. It is not, however, 
sufficient for the efforts towards understanding and 
reconciliation which are of such importance now. The 
United Nations can and should support these efforts in 
other ways. Conference diplomacy may usefully be sup- 
plemented by more quiet diplomacy within the United 
Nations, whether directly between representatives of 
Member governments or in contacts between the Sec- 
retary-General and Member governments. The obliga- 
tions of the Charter, the environment of institutions 
dedicated to seeking out the common ground among 
the national interests of Member states, the wide repre- 
sentation from all continents and cultures, the presence 
of the Secretariat established as a principal organ of 





the United Nations for the purpose of upholding and 
all these can provide 
help not to be found elsewhere, if they are rightly 


applied and used 


serving the international interest 


Within the framework of the Charter there are many 
possibilities, as yet largely unexplored, for variation of 
practices. The United Nations is at a very early stage 
in that development of constitutional life based on the 
written word which is familiar and normal in the life 
of nations. It is my hope that solid progress can be 
made in the coming years in developing new forms of 
contact, new methods of deliberation and new tech- 
niques of reconciliation. With only slight adjustments, 
discussions on major issues of a kind that have oc- 
curred outside the United Nations could often be fitted 
into its framework, thus at the same time adding to 
the strength of the world organization and drawing 
strength from it. There is, for example the provision of 
the Charter, so far unused, for special periodic meet- 
ings of the Security Council. Might not this provision 
be invoked and procedures developed in the Council 
which would give increased continuity and intensified 
contact in the treatment of certain questions of world 
concern? Let us hope that possibilities of this and simi- 
lar kinds will be explored in an imaginative spirit and 
in full recognition of the need to give to the United 
Nations a chance to develop its full potentialities as an 
institution and to bring to bear, with greater effect, the 
influence of the Charter upon the peaceful resolution 
of the issues of our time 


Universality 


So long as the United Nations continues to fall so far 
short of universality of Membership, it is true that there 
will remain serious obstacles to its effective use in some 
questions of world concern. I have referred to this 
problem in my previous reports. Members are familiar 
with the reasons for the present state of affairs and 
with the difficulties that have lain in the path of a solu- 
tion. Developments in the past year have made more 
acute than before the need to renew the search for a 
solution more nearly in accord with the most funda- 
mental purposes of world organization If we were 
really to move in the direction of a calmer atmosphere, 
one of the first fruits should be a solution to the Mem- 
bership problem in the light of the strongly felt needs 


of the present situation 


Report on Negotiations with Peking 


The General Assembly requested me last December 


unremitting efforts to obtain 


to make continull 
the release of the American fliers and any other cap 
tured personne! i t nited Nations Command still 
detained in the ( Republic of China. Sin 
Government of t ’cople s epublic of China 

United N 

i direct 
out the mat 
d primar! 


ms for the 


lease of the prisoners, established this contact on a 
personal basis. The conversations which I had there 
with the Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of 
China have been continued since in a series of personal 
communications, I shall make a special report to the 
Members of the General Assembly on these contacts. 


Disarmament 


The effort to make progress towards agreement on 
the road to disarmament will continue to be one of the 
most important activities of the United Nations in the 
coming year. The Member governments have been 
right never to give up this effort during all the years 
when no real advance was made towards closing the 
gap between the respective positions It is, of course, 
true that the actual establishment of an agreed inter- 
national system for the control and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces can take place only in an at- 
mosphere of confidence, trust and understanding among 
the nations, an atmosphere which has not yet come into 
being. But it was a mistake to draw from this the con- 
clusion, as some did, that there was no use in the mean- 
time striving for such agreement. The exchanges of views, 
the explorations of the respective positions, that have 
been taking place in the Disarmament Sub-Committee 
and in the General Assembly have been an essential 
part of the processes through which the Member gov- 
ernments have sought to find their way in their search 
for increased understanding and confidence. The most 
recent meetings of the Disarmament Sub-Committee in 
London, while leaving vital questions unresolved, 
nevertheless did result in an important measure of 
progress towards the reconciliation of positions, By that 
much they represented also a step forward in a more 
general sense 


Peacetul Uses of Atomic Energy 


In last year’s annual report, I expressed concern that 


the atmosphere of fear and suspicion should not be per- 
mitted to prevent a constructive approach to interna- 
tional partnership in the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. One of the most encouraging 
developments of the current year has been such a con- 
structive approach by governments in the preparations 
for this summer's International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva, Because 
of this attitude the Conference should bring about a 
worldwide sharing of knowledge in this field of even 
greater significance for the future than we had hoped. 
This most universal of all scientific meetings, though 
non-political, may also set in motion new and impor- 
tant influences towards the reduction of political ten- 
ion I shall make a special report to the General As- 
embly « of the Conference and intend to 
ils for further action to sustain the 

of this promising beginning as the proc eed- 
rence make desirable and appropriate, 

of order and justice towards which we 
in be built only on firm foundations of 


law. During the past ten years, progress 
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towards establishing the rule of law in the relations be- 
tween nations has been disappointingly slow and uncer- 
tain. We are now, I hope, entering a period that will 
provide a more favorable atmosphere for strengthening 
the influence of law in international affairs. 

One may recognize that the reluctance of Govern 
ments to submit their controversies to judicial settle 
ment stems in part from the fragmentary and uncertain 
character of much of international law as it now exists 
Where wide margins of uncertainty remain in the law, 
the tendency to seek a political settlement even in cases 
where questions of law lie at the heart of the dispute is 
understandable. Yet in the longer view, it is surely in 
the interest of all Member states to restrict as much as 
possible the sphere where sheer strength is an argu- 
ment and to extend as widely as possible the area 
ruled by considerations of law and justice. In an inter- 


dependent world, a greater degree of authority and 


effectiveness in international law will be a safeguard, 
not a threat, to the freedom and independence of na 
tional states 

If the system of international law remains insuffi 
ciently developed, there are many ways in which this 
situation may be progressively corrected. The begin 
nings of a “common law” of the United Nations, based 
on the Charter, are now apparent; its steady growth 
will contribute to stability and orderliness. Advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice have 
added substantially to the law of the United Nations 
their more frequent use should be encouraged. In ap 
propriate cases, arbitral proceedings may usefully be 
employed in connection with controversies on legal 
points; the use of such proceedings would tend both 
to facilitate immediate solutions and to further the 
long-range goal of strengthening the authority of law 
The systematic examination within the United Nations 
of the practice of states can bring to light areas of 
agreement and divergence in the law and stimulate ef 
forts to seck a reconciliation of opposing views 

lo some extent, this proce 1S taking placc through 
the work of the International Law Commission and 
through the adoption of conventions by the Econom« 
and Social Council and the General Assembly. It | 
apparent however, that the resources devoted to these 
purposes have been far from adequate, and it ts im 
portant that Member states and the United Nations 
a whole should give renewed consideration to the task 
It may well be that each government should con 
stitute a specialized group of highly qualified jurists 
either within or outside the government, to carry on 
the work on a national level, and thus to facilitate well 
informed and considered decisions by the responsiblk 
governmental authorities, Within the United Nations 
similarly, there is room for making better use of the 
machinery and improving the procedures for the de 
velopment of international law 

The more frequent submission by the Member states 
of their legal disputes to the International Court of 
Justice is essential to progress in this direction, It is 
apparent that there are a number of controversies be 


tween governments which continue to be sources of 


tension but which are suitable, in whole or in part, for 
judicial settlement through the Court. Only half the 
Member states have so far accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court, under Article 36, paragraph 
2, of the Statute. To those states which have not yet 
accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, I 
draw attention to the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of 1947 calling for such acceptance, and pro- 
pose again that these states should give favorable con- 
sideration to this recommendation. The Court has fully 
demonstrated that it merits their confidence. 


Palestine 


During the past year the situation in Palestine has 
continued to be a major concern of the United Nations. 
After a period of relative quiet, a succession of serious 
incidents in the Gaza Strip caused grave concern to the 
Security Council, the Secretary-General and the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization. The Security 
Council unanimously endorsed proposals of the Chief 
of Staff for easing the tension and for making more 
effective the administration of the armistice regime 
along the demarcation lines. | regret to report that, 
despite the efforts of the Secretary-General and the 
Chief of Staff, these proposals had not yet been put 
into effect when this report was written, but I most 
earnestly hope that a more positive report of progress 
can be made before long. 

[he armistice regime must be maintained and 
strengthened so long as the goal of real peace in the 
Palestine area must, unfortunately, be recognized as 
not yet within reach. It should be one of the principal 
objectives of the United Nations in the coming year so 
to influence conditions in the area as to create a basis 
on which the parties may find it possible to consider a 
more lasting settlement. The fate of the Palestine refu- 
gees has been far too long upon our conscience. The 
security and the economic and social progress of all the 
nations in the area depend upon the outcome. Even a 
partial solution of the problems of the refugees might 
well be the beginning of a general stabilization of con- 
ditions in the area. Projects such as those for the de- 
velopment of the Jordan River for power and irrigation 
are in this respect of the greatest interest to all, as they 
may provide a better basis for such a solution than so 


far has been available 


ifrican Problems 


In the preoccupation with more immediate prob- 
lems, too little attention has been given to planning and 
study that may help the international community to 
meet the emerging problems of the continent of Africa 
in a spirit consonant with the aims of the Charter. 

The United Nations has been concerned with many 
of the problems of this continent, but on a piece-meal 
basis. These problems are partly economic and social 
Partly they are political in nature. Partly they belong 
to the sphere of trusteeship arrangements. In_ the 
north, there have been the questions of Libya, Somali- 
land and Eritrea, as well as the complaints that have 





been brought to the General Assembly about Tunisia 
and Morocco; in the main body of the continent, there 
are the Arican Trust Territories and the other Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; in the south there have been the 
questions of South West Africa, the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in South Africa, and apartheid. In 
Togoland next year, the United Nations has been re- 
quested to consult the wishes of the inhabitants for their 
future. Through the United Nations, Libya has gained 
independence, Eritrea has chosen federation with Ethi- 
opia, and Somaliland has been promised independence 
in 1960. Among the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria are rapidly approaching 
independence and eligibility for Membership in the 
United Nations. 

The great changes that are under way in Africa 
present a challenge to the rest of the world—a chal- 
lenge to give aid in guiding the course of events in 
orderly and constructive channels. It is apparent that 
in the next ten years the peace and stability of the world 
will be strongly affected by the evolution in Africa, by 
the national awakening of its people, by the course of 
race relations and by the manner in which the eco 
nomic and social advancement of the African peoples 
is assisted by the rest of the world 

I believe that this is an area of concern to the United 
Nations in which the Secretariat may prove helpful. As 
a first step in the Secretariat approach it ts essential to 
bring together and into focus the many problems con- 
cerning Africa with which the United Nations is al 
ready dealing or will have to deal in the years ahead 
For this purpose, I have established a Secretariat work 
ing party to advise me. I shall, of course, make available 
to Members in due course the results of our study of 
both the organizational and substantive problems 


involved. 


World Economy 


The growing economic strength of many parts of 
the world provides both an opportunity and a challenge 
to the Member states to use the institutions of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies for more 


rapid and more widely shared progress towards the eco 


nomic and social goals of the Charter 

Much has been achieved during the past year among 
the more highly industrialized countries along the road 
towards a balanced international economy, but even in 
their case the target has only partially been reached. It 
is necessary to remember that international economic 
equilibrium must be sufficiently dynamic and flexible 
to provide for the attainment of the three interrelated 
economic goals of the Charter: higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and economic development. Any 
economic balance which fails to provide for satisfactory 
progress towards these goals would be a false balance 
and could not be maintained. 

Our understanding of economic forces and our ability 
to influence them through properly conceived measures 
have increased to the point where we may hope to 
avoid extended periods of peacetime inflation or de- 
pression. But the economic world has no true equivalent 


to the thermostat; though greater reliance is placed in 
many countries on built-in economic stabilizers, there 
are no automatic devices for expanding or depressing 
demand to keep it in continuing balance with supply. 
So long as the possibility of even short periods of reces- 
sion or inflation exist, the maintenance of international 
equilibrium cannot be taken for granted. Continued 
vigilance is necessary to check both inflationary and de- 
flationary tendencies, the effects of which are not con- 
fined to national boundaries; rather, they tend to spill 
over to the world economy by upsetting the international 
balance. While the primary responsibility for checking 
inflationary or deflationary developments must rest with 
the country in which they originate, understanding and 
goodwill, mutual cooperation and international assist 
ance can help to prevent unfavorable repercussions 
Experience in western Europe in recent years has indi 


cated possible lines of progress. 


Unfortunately, the development in the industrial 
countries has not been matched in other countries, 
neither as concerns economic stabilization nor in regard 
to economic growth. Lacking, as those countries do, a 
modern agriculture or industry, they are not only poor 
but also extremely dependent upon foreign trade in only 
a few primary products. International division of labor 
along lines dictated by the theory of comparative ad 
vantage is certainly the most efficient method for utiliz 
ing the world’s limited resources; as economists have 
repeatedly demonstrated, it leads to maximum output 
from the use of given resources, We must, nevertheless, 
recognize that the theory cannot be validly applied 
without modification within a static framework that is 
based on the continued absence of a modern tech- 
nology in the less economically developed countries, It 
is only through economic and social development that 
those countries can attain that degree of economic 
strength and flexibility which will make it possible for 
them and the world at large to reap the true benefits 
of international specialization, 


While the world has increasingly come to understand 
the need for such development, it does not yet suffi- 
ciently appreciate the urgency of that need. Much re- 
mains to be done before we will have mastered the 
techniques for utilizing the manpower now wasted in 
disguised unemployment, for tapping the natural re- 
sources now unused owing to lack of sanitation, irriga- 
tion, power and transportation, for creating a spirit of 
dynamic entrepreneurship, private and public, in areas 
where it is non-existent, for introducing modern tech- 
nology and economic, social and political institutions 
appropriate to a market economy, for developing effec- 
tive demand to absorb the newly produced supplies and, 
above all, for obtaining the financing, both internal and 
external, necessary to support a program of balanced 
economic development without crippling inflation and 
without unmanageable balance-of-payments problems. 

We may, nevertheless, derive encouragement from 
the fact that our knowledge of the manifold social, 
political and economic problems involved in economic 
development is greatly expanding. United Nations 
agencies and the Secretariat have contributed to this 





process by collecting and analyzing much of the in- 


formation that is required, and there is a wider meas 
ure of agreement on how to deal with these problems 
Some of the measures that have already been taken, 


both nationally and internationally, to promote eco- 
nomic development constitute a remarkable demon- 
stration of international cooperation. At the same time, 
it is clear that these measures have so far been on too 
small a scale and too narrowly conceived to deal ade- 
quately with the problem of overcoming the heritage of 
untold generations of poverty among the great majority 
of mankind 

Ihe United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance is an example of international economic 
cooperation on an unprecedented scale. Thus, last year, 
almost 1,600 experts in many fields were recruited 
from over sixty different countries, and 1,500 fellow- 
ships were awarded for specialized training and study 
in ninety-four countries and territories. Seventy-four 
governments contributed to the program, and ninety- 
seven countries and territories received technical assist- 
ance in some form. Nevertheless, the program has 
continued to fall short of the great challenge it was 
created to meet. Approved requests by governments 
for sound techincal assistance projects continue greatly 
to exceed the financial resources made available, and 
uncertainty from year to year as to what these re- 
sources will be has made more difficult what is at best 
a highly complex problem of administration. It is evi- 
dent that the measures so far taken to achieve greater 
financial stability and improved administrative pro- 
cedures are not sufficient. The technical assistance 
program of the United Nations can realize its promise 
only to the extent that it can be planned and adminis- 
tered on a long-range basis with assured and steadily 
expanding resources. Surely the political and economic 
importance of this vital program merits new efforts to 
achieve these results. 


Financing Economic Development 


Shortage of domestic capital continues to be a major 
obstacle to the economic development of the indus- 
trially less-advanced countries, and the need to increase 
the international flow of both private and public capital 
funds far above the present level is more apparent than 
ever. It is encouraging that the long-projected inter- 
national finance corporation, to facilitate the flow of 
private capital, is likely to come into being in the near 
future, and that the special United Nations fund for 
economic development, to provide grants and loans for 
basic development projects not suitable for financing 
on a commercial basis, has gained further support as 
its purposes are more widely understood and its struc- 
ture more clearly defined. These institutions, when 
they are established, will be important and useful tools 
of the community of nations in speeding the processes 
of economic development. But the necessary increase 
in the flow of capital can come only from the indus- 
trially advanced nations. We may feel that the hope 
of such an increase is related to an evolution in the 


world political climate releasing for constructive pur- 
poses some part of the resources now devoted to arma- 
ments. Nevertheless, the recent advances in the world 
economy to which I have referred should make pos- 
sible a beginning even now. A substantial increase in 
the capital resources made available to the under- 
developed countries would represent only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the capital accumulated each year in 
the industrial countries. Such investments could bring, 
over a period of years, economic and political benefits 
that would more than justify a bold approach to the 
problem 


Regional Planning and Action 


The regional activities of the United Nations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world are showing increasing prom- 
ise for the future. In Europe, for many years, while 
the European character of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission has been maintained, political ten- 
sions have handicapped it in the performance of much 
useful work that needed to be done. In the year under 
review, there has been increased participation by the 
countries of Eastern Europe in the day-to-day work 
of the Commission, and patient east-west trade con- 
sultations have begun to yield results. In Asia and 
Latin America, the Economic Commissions for Asia 
and the Far East and for Latin America are concen- 
trating their efforts increasingly on problems of eco- 
nomic development, particularly in assisting countries 
in shaping their development programs in such a way 
that technical assistance projects may be more effec- 
tively integrated in overall planning. It is with great 
regret that I have to record that the lack of any im- 
provement in the political situation in the Middle East 
has continued to prevent the United Nations from 
assisting countries in that region in the way in which 
it should do so. In this area, economic and social 
problems accumulate. Under existing conditions, some 
of the means of economic and social development 
which have proved most effective in other regions are 
denied to this area. I hope that in the coming year it 
may prove possible to find some remedy for this state 
of affairs, which has an immediate bearing also on 
political conditions. I have already referred to the 
refugee problem, which is of essential significance also 
in this context. 

One of the most promising activities of the United 
Nations family of agencies lies in the field of com- 
munity development. It is the meeting-ground on the 
local level for economic policies designed to advance 
social welfare by increased productivity and for social 
policies designed to encourage the direct participation 
of the people in programs for economic and social de- 
velopment, Its emphasis is on local improvements, but 
it is also a reminder that community progress is de- 
pendent in many ways on national and international 
action. Programs of community development, with in- 
ternational participation and aid, have taken root and are 
expanding in many areas. This activity has the capac- 
ity to evoke the energy and loyalty of great numbers 





of individual human beings in cooperative endeavors 
for the improvement of their common life. It deserves, 
and should have, increasing support from the govern- 
ments, both nationally and through the international 
institutions of the United Nations 


The United Nations Children’s Fund 


The United Nations Children’s Fund is joining this 
year with the World Health Organization in a world- 
wide campaign to aid governments in achieving the 


eradication of malaria. This new project is the latest 
in a series which have helped over 80 million children 
and their mothers since the Children’s Fund was estab- 
lished: in campaigns against tuberculosis, yaws, tra- 
choma and leprosy; in the extension of elementary 
maternal and child welfare services to rural areas; and 
in improving the nutrition of children in underdevel- 
oped areas. I am sure that governments share with 
me in recognizing the value and fitness of this United 
‘succeeding generations” of 


‘ 


Nations program for the 
which the Charter speaks, and that they will continue 


to give it their support 


Human Rights 


[he consolidation and extension of human rights 
throughout the world continue to be a solemn obliga- 
tion of the United Nations. It is perhaps in this field 
that future lines of action are most difficult to define. 
International instruments embodying the principles con- 
tained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
do not yet appear to meet with general acceptance, 
and it is doubtful whether the technical assistance ap- 
proach, which has proved so fruitful in other fields, 
could contribute significantly to the promotion of 
human rights. 

It should not be surprising that, having laid down 
universal standards in an area where cultural differ- 
ences are so wide and fundamental, the United Nations 
should experience some difficulties in finding practical 
methods to enhance the adoption and implementation 


of these standards on a worldwide basis. These in- 
evitable difficulties should not generate a sense of frus- 
tration, nor should they prompt the Organization to 
actions with doubtful implications. In carrying out its 
obligations under the Charter in the field of human 
rights, the Organization should favor initiatives leading 
forward without introducing the risk of sterile and 


endless controversy. 


Reorganization of the Secretariat 


During the year, marked progress has been made in 
carrying out the program of reorganizing the Secre- 
tariat along the lines proposed to and approved by the 
General Assembly. The primary purpose of making 
the Secretariat a more efficient and flexible instrument 
of the United Nations has continued to motivate all 
decisions of detail affecting organization. The func- 
tions of the Secretariat have been reappraised from 
the point of view of strengthening as need be those 
areas in which its most constructive contribution can 
at present be made, At the same time, through a 
better grouping of functions, tighter organization and 
constant attention to the principle of flexible use of 
staff, the Secretariat's contribution in other fields is 
being maintained and, as the opportunity develops in 
the future, can be expanded in the light of the overall 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Particular emphasis during the period under review 
has been given to the study of overseas offices and to 
the more effective coordination of their work with that 
of the departments and services at Headquarters, 

An accomplishment which has accompanied tighter 
organization and the more efficient use of the Secre- 
tariat’s facilities has been an overall reduction in the 
size of the establishment with appreciable consequential 
financial savings. But this reduction is being made with 
a minimum dislocation of staff members of long senior- 
ity and good performance, many of whom are being 
assigned to different functions. I am confident that the 
reorganization program can be completed early in 1956 
without any significant change in this general picture, 








The Evolution of Trusteeship 


Stead y March of Territorves Toward Autonomy 


— mid-year session (June-July, 1955) of the Tru 
teeship Council, just concluded, came during a peri 
od of unprecedented increase Of international interest 
in the progress of people along the road of self-govern 
ment. In the past year leaders of public opinion have 
made a number of significant statements on the question 
of dependent peoples statements which have had a 
direct relation to the work of the frusteeship Council 
A year ago President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Churchill declared jointly that “we uphold the principl 
of self-government and will earnestly strive by ever' 
peaceful means to secure the independence of all coun 
tries in which peoples desire and are capable of su 


taining an independent existence This principle was 


By Mason Sears 


President of the Trusteeship Council 


reaffirmed in almost the same words by the nations 
who signed the Pacific Charter 

At the Bandung Conference in Indonesia, representa- 
tives of peoples in Asia and Africa declared their “full 
upport of the principle of self-determination and noted 
their opposition to “colonialism in all its manifesta 
tions And recently the Congress of the United States 
adopted resolutions to support other peoples in their 
efforts to achieve self-determination or independence 
under circumstances which will enable them to as 
sume and to maintain an equal station among the free 
nations of the world 

Mr. Dulles, United States Secretary of State, has 
given further expression to these statements by empha 


The Work of the Sixteenth Session in Brief 


rT ue Trusteeship Council concluded its six 

teenth session on July 22. During seven 
weeks of continuous meetings, the Council re 
viewed conditions and prospects in the four 
lrust Territories of the Pacific region: Austral 
ian-administered Nauru and New Guinea; West 
ern Samoa, under New Zealand administration 
and the Pacific Islands Trust Territory (the 
Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines) under Unit 
ed States administration 

The Council also surveyed Italy's annual re 
port on its stewardship in Somaliland, as well 
as the report of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Somaliland 

In addition the Council examined a record 
number of 473 petitions, all of which emanated 
from the African Trust Territories 

Arrangements were completed for the des 
patch of two Visiting Missions to the West Af 
rican Trust Territories. The first of these, which 
will visit British and French-administered To 


goland for about eight weeks, left New York 
Dos sarmeaa a: REMMI S 
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on August 7 and was to return around the first 
of October, The second mission, which will car 
ry out an on-the-spot study of conditions in the 
two Cameroons under British and French ad 
ministration, leaves for West Africa on October 


15 returns to New York in mid-December 


Other questions dealt with during the Coun 
cil's session included a General Assembly reso- 
lution concerning the attainment by Trust 
Territories of the Charter’s objective of self- 
government or independence, the question of 
financing economic development in Italian- 
administered Somaliland, educational advance- 
ment in the territories, and the provision of 
United Nations information in Trust areas 


The Council is composed of the following 
members: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom, United States (ad- 
ministering members), and China, El Salvador 
Haiti, India, Syria and the U.S.S.R. (non-admin- 
istering members). Italy participated in the 


Council's discussion on Somaliland 
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sizing that the orderly transition from colonial to self- 
governing status should be carried resolutely to a com- 
pletion—without undue delay—but avoiding premature 
or overhasty actions which could have self-defeating 
results. 

In a like manner, Senator Walter F. George, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, spoke of “the deep desire, indeed the 
right, of people to self-government” and that “this 
aspiration must be satisfied as soon as peoples are able 
to protect their own freedom and govern themselves.” 


A Cautionary Note 


Through all these comments runs a cautionary note 
that self-government or independence would not be 
worthy of the name unless developed in such a way 
that it will have a capacity to protect itself against 
subversion. 

In the light of this widespread and responsible con- 
cern over the true interests of dependent peoples, the 
mid-year session of the Trusteeship Council revealed 
that there has been satisfactory progress in the Trust 
lerritories in a number of important ways. 

Four of the eleven Trust Territories have clearly 
reached advanced stages in their evolution toward self 
government. The pace of their future progress lies al 
most entirely in their own hands rather than with their 
administrators, The fact that they are taking hold of 
the throttle in guiding their own affairs is in itself a 


phase of self-determination. This is particularly true 


of the territories of British Togoland and the British 
Cameroons in West Africa. It applies likewise to West 
ern Samoa in the Pacific, as well as to Somaliland, 
under Italian administration, whose date for indepen 
dence has been set by treaty for 
1960. 

At its current session the Trustee 
ship Council authorized Visiting 
Missions to travel to the British and 
French Togolands and to the Brit 
ish and French Cameroons during 
the next few months. The mission to 
British Togoland will examine the 
question of how Togolanders can 
best express their wishes about unit 
ing with the Gold Coast upon its 
expected early assumption of inde 
pendence. This will probably lead 
to the first popular referendum un 
der the International Trusteeship 
System 
Mission to the 
among 


The Visiting 
French Cameroons — will, 
other things, inquire into the sources 
of and the reasons for the serious 
civil disorders which occurred last 


May. The reports of these missions 


will be followed with the closest attention throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara. 

Examination of conditions in Western Samoa in- 
cluded a report on the recent constitutional convention 
which contained noteworthy evidence that the Samoan 
people were determined not to be hustled into accepting 
new political institutions except at a pace which they 
themselves shall determine. 


Toward Somaliland Independence 


Examination of conditions in Italian-administered 
Somaliland indicates satisfactory progress, especially in 
the field of cooperation between the various political 
parties. 

In view of the fact that the economy of this country 
is presently far short of providing sufficient revenue to 
pay for its government, the Council was gratified to 
learn that the Italian Government, which administers 
the territory, will invite a team of experts from the In 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
to advise the Somali people as to the most effective 
means of building up their undoubted capacity to 
produce more revenues, Another extremely important 
matter is the border dispute between Ethiopia and 
Somaliland. This problem becomes more serious as 
the year for Somaliland independence draws near; but 
it is not unreasonable to expect that a solution satisfac 
tory to both countries will be found within a reasonable 
time. 

In New Guinea, which is one of the last large places 
in the world not yet wholly in contact with civilization, 
the Australian pacification patrols continued their dan 
gerous but humane work of penetrating without resort 
to firearms into unexplored country in order to intro 
duce fierce tribesmen peacefully to the outside world 

The Trust Territories of British 
fogoland and the French Came 
roons, Somaliland, Western Samoa 
and New Guinea have been men 
tioned because they are connected 
with the highlights in the develop 
ment of the International Trustee 
ship System, as brought out in the 
summer session of the Trusteeship 
Council, They represent positive 
evidence of progress towards self 
government in compliance with the 
philosophy of the United Nations 
Charter which, in itself, has spelled 
the end of what no longer can be 
accurately called the ‘old colonial 
ism.” 

Although there are tremendous 
forces at work in the world today 
forces working for self-government 
as other forces working to bring 
about the loss of self-government 
the future is encouraging. 





Challenges to the World Economy 


A MooD of cautious hope for the future marked 
. much of the discussion on the world economic 
situation at the recently concluded session of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council in Geneva. That hope, how 
ever, was tempered by warnings that many major 
urgent problem till awaited solution 

The world’s growing economic strength, said Secr« 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold in opening the debate 
provided both a challenge and an opportunity to speed 
the march toward the economic goals of the United 
Nations Charter 

Production in all types of economies had increased 
Contrary to widespread fears, the recession in United 
States output during 1953 54 
come-——had had relatively little impact on production 


now successfully over 


elsewhere or on primary product prices With the recent 
recovery in the United States and with continued ex 
pansion in western Europe, export markets of primary 
producing countries had gained new strength. There 
had been widespread relaxation of trade and exchange 
controls. A gradual approach had been made toward 
the convertibility of sterling and of currencies of con 
tinental Europe 

But, Mr. Hammarskjold also warned, the extent of 
economic progress should not be exaggerated, Only 
limited economic integration had been achieved. Inter 
national migration remained virtually blocked. There 
was relatively little movement of capital across interna 
tion frontiers. Trade was still restricted in many ways 
for economic as well as security reasons, And economic 
development problems for a major part of the world’s 
people continued to be grave. To close the great divide 
between productive capacity and human needs in under 
develope d countries was ‘the major long-term economic 
problem facing our generation, the greatest economic 
challenge to nations, both individually and collectively 

the major task of the United Nations.” 
Nece ir’ too 


beneficial international trade. This called for most care 


was further expansion of mutually 


ful preparation and a patient review of specific issue 
It would be unwise to rely on short-cuts 

Another important problem to which Mr. Hammarsk 
jold drew attention was that of achieving international 
balance not mere balance. but stable balance, dynamic 
and flexible enough to make it po sible to attain the 
economic goals set out in the United Nations Charter 


higher living standards, full employment and economic 
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development. Economic balance which failed to provide 
lor atisfactory progress toward those goals would be 
a false balance that could not be maintained 

Also needed was constant viligance to check inflation- 
ary and deflationary tendencies, The primary responsi- 
bility for this rested on those countries in which those 
tendencies originated, but understanding, goodwill, co- 
operation and international aid could help to prevent 
unfavorable repercussion on the rest of the world 


“Like Alice in Wonderland” 


Further, the economic progress made by the indus- 
trial countries had not been matched by underdeveloped 
countries which, apart from being poor, were also ex- 
tremely dependent on foreign trade in only a few 
primary products. “Not only are too many of their eggs 
in one market basket,” said Mr, Hammarskjold, “but 
the basket, like Alice in Wonderland, is capable of 
sudden and sharp changes in size.” Essential though 
specialization in international markets was, it should 
nevertheless be accompanied by adaptability to deal 
with changes in circumstance; otherwise the economy 
would be vulnerable to sudden shocks. Only by eco- 
nomic and social development could underdeveloped 
countries attain that degree of conomic strength and 
flexibility which would enable them and the world at 
large to reap the true benefits of international speciali- 
zation. 

Several speakers echoed Mr. Hammarskjold’s warn- 
ings against excessive optimism about the world’s eco- 
nomic future in the face of persisting problems of 
major importance. Among them were Pierre Abelin, of 
France, Sardar Swaran Singh, of India, and Josa Brilej, 
of Yugoslavia 

They were encouraged, however, by the recent im- 
provement in the world’s political situation which they 
hoped would continue and would be reflected in further 
improvements in the economic sphere. Others who 
shared this hope included Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia. 
D.V. Stikker, of the Netherlands, Pavel N. Kumyvkin. 
of the U.S.S.R ind John C. Baker, of the United 
Stat 

[here was widespread agreement also on the need for 
more international economic cooperation 

Mr. Nosek and Mr. Kumykin both stressed the need 
for pea eful co-existence of countries with different 


Though the U.S.S.R.’s views on the 


social systems 





economic situation and trends in capitalist countries 
were very different from the opinions held in those 
countries, said Mr. Kumykin, the Council should con- 
centrate on points of agreement rather than on points 
of disagreement. Thus, there was no need of distrust 
and hostility between the U.S.S R. and the United States 
since both were trying to raise the living standards of 
their people. The two countries might well compete with 
each other in this 

The application of atomic energy was one field in 
which several speakers saw considerable scope for in- 
ternational cooperation. Mr. Stikker, of the Nether- 
lands, declared that international economic cooperation 
was all the more urgent because of the need to harness 
nuclear power for peaceful purposes. (For further com 


ments, see box on next page) 


Regional Approach 


Several representatives also stressed the value of 
international cooperation on a regional basis. Hans 
Engen, of Norway, considered regional cooperation 
particularly appropriate in a world unprepared for far 
reaching endeavors of a more universal kind, Regional 
institutions had played a vital part in the postwar de 
velopment of northern and western Europe He realized, 
however, that regional cooperation had inherent limita 
tions. Thus, a worldwide system of trade and payments 
was essential to derive full benefit from the international 
division of labor. That required the fullest participation 
of all states. Such participation, however, was not forth 
coming 

Mr. Engen urged an intensification in the work of 
the regional economic commissions and hoped that 
recent improvements in the international climate would 
make this possible especially in the case of the Eco 
nomic Commission for Europe, which had suffered con 
siderably from political controversies in the past, much 
more so than the Commissions for Asia and the Far 
East and for Latin America 

Both Mr. Abelin and Mr. Stikker drew attention to 
the valuable role of regional cooperation in liberalizing 
trade, payments and currency controls in Europe 

Also pointed out—by the U.S.S.R. representative 
among others—-was the contribution made by ECE in 
developing trade and the exchange of technical experi 


ence between European countries 


Quest for More and Freer Trade 


The need for expanding world trade on both a re 
gional and world-wide basis was a matter on which 
there was widespread agreement. Views differed, how 
ever, on the best ways to increase trade 

Some, such as the representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R., favored interregional consultations of 
trade experts, on the lines arranged in Europe through 
ece. The Indian and Yugoslav spokesmen urged that 
both inter-regional and intra-regional trade be pro- 
moted. Mr. Singh also warned against the danger that 
intra-regional trade cooperation might lead to dis 
crimination against other regions 


Two proposals on inter-regional trade consultations 
were submitted in the Council’s Economic Committee. 
One, put forward by Czechoslovakia, India and Yugo- 
slavia, would have the Council invite the Secretary 


General to take appropriate steps, in cooperation with 


the regional economic commissions, for convening, 
within the framework of the United Nations, inter- 
regional consultations among experts from interested 
countries on trade between the various regions of 
the world 

The other, in the form of an amendment by Argen 
tina, Ecuador, the Dominican Republic and Venezuela, 
proposed instead that the Council take the following 
steps 

(1) authorize the regional economic commissions to 
hold inter-regional consultations of experts, at the re 
quest of the governments concerned, fot expanding 
world trade; 

(ii) ask the Secretary-General to undertake the 
preparatory work needed for the success of these con 
sultations, and, in particular, to cooperate with inter 
ested governments in selecting concrete problems for 
examination; 

(iii) ask the regional economic commissions to con 
tinue, by every means at their disposal and within their 
respective terms of reference, efforts to facilitate con 
certed action to maintain and strengthen economic 
relations not only between the countries in their respec 
tive regions, but also between those and other countries 
of the world 

Some representatives, on the other hands, questioned 
the value of inter-regional trade consultations. Thus, 
the United Kingdom representative, Lord Selkirk, 
doubted whether there was any advantage to be ob 
tained from proposals of such consultations. While there 
was a Steady trend toward a freer system of trade, he 
considered that consultation arrangements, which had 
been some some benefit in increasing intra-European 
trade, were not applicable to the completely different 
problems of increasing world trade in general, The most 
profitable line to follow would be to make more use of 
existing machinery and apply ever-increasing resources 
in those areas where there was less knowledge of indus 


trial and scientific development 


Turkish-l.K. Proposal 


It was with his consideration in mind that the United 
Kingdom joined Turkey in proposing a draft resolu 
tion whereby the Council would urge governments 

(a) to continue their efforts to expand world trade 
and, in particular, to continue their support of estab 
lished international institutions which are working suc 
cessfully for the expansion of world trade: 

(b) to reduce and remove international trade restric 
tions or discriminations maintained for balance of pay 
ments, reasons as soon as their balance of payments 
and reserve positions permit; 

(c) to follow internal economic, monetary and fiscal 
policies which promote a high level of production, em 





ployment and investment, and thereby contribute to the 


expansion of world trade; 


(d) to expand, where appropriate, their trade promo 


tion service 


increase trade: 


(e) to promote within their territories a wider knowl] 


cdve of the 
of commodity grade 


trade contract 


(f) to consider the possibility of expanding trade by 


Cncouraginyg 


and 


and thus help business enterprises to 


venefits to be derived from standardization 
commercial arbitration, uniform 


and other established trade practice: 


participation in international trade fau 


(g) to bear in mind the possibility of requesting 


technical assistance in fields related to trade 


Under this draft resolution, the Council would further 
recommend that governments avail themselves of the 


services offered in the trade field by the United Nations 


and its regional economic commissions as well as by 
the specialized agencies concerned. 

rhe U.S.S.R. also submitted draft resolutions bearing 
on ways to improve world trade. 

One would have the Council recognize that the re- 
laxation of international tensions favored the develop- 


ment of economic and foreign trade relations between 





Impact of Atomic Energy on Economic Progress 


ne of the most hopeful signs for 
( ) future economic progress, as was 
pointed out during the Fconomic and 
Social Council recent debate on the 
world economy, is to be found in the 
application of atomic energy to peaceful 
Some of the 


to which it could be put were also de 


purpose important uses 
cribed 

Thus, citing a recent address by Presi 
dent Eisenhower, John C. Baker, of the 
United States, said that the estimated 
potential uranium resources of the world 
contained as much as twenty times the 
energy of the world’s known reserves of 
coal, petroleum and natural gas com 
bined, Power however was only one of 
the products of nuclear fission, and many 
believed that 


engineers and scientists 


radiation and radioactice isotopes might 
provide even greater peace-time benefit 

Io promote the development of nuc 
lear energy for the general benefit of 
mankind, the United States was offering 
research reactors to the peoples of the 
free nations and making available, to 
the peoples of such friendly nations as 
were prepared to mvest in power re 
actors, access to and training in the tech 
nology of construction and operation for 
peaceful purpose 

Ihe United States was also doing its 
utmost to ensure that an international 
atomic energy agency would be in opera 
tion as soon as possible, and it sincerely 
hoped that the Soviet Union 
decide to participate in it 


would 
eventually 
The purposes of the proposed agency 
would be closely related to those of the 
United Nations and 
of the 
The United States hoped too, that that 
relationship would be formally 


ibove all, to those 


Feonomic and Social Council 


recog 
nized in the statutes of the agency if and 
established 

solving the many techno 


when it was 
Progress in 
logical and economic problems which 


would arise could be promoted by ef 


fective international cooperation in the 
exchange of knowledge and information 
training in the necessary skills and intel 
ligent planning in the use of resources 
The framework for that 
effort was being rapidly established, 
added Mr Baker ind the United 
Nations, with the Economic and Social 


international 


Council, as its principal coordinating 


body in the economic and social field 


would have a vital role to play in it 
Meanwhile, the United States had en 
tered into a number of bilateral agree- 
ments and was negotiating more, under 
would participate 
with it in promoting peaceful atomic 


which other nations 


deve lopme nt 


Weeting Growing Power Needs 


According to the United Kingdom's 
representative, Lord Selkirk, there was 
every hope that during the next genera 
would be able to 


tion nuclear power 


meet the need for which was 


increasing with the rise in world popu 


power 
lation and the rise in living standards 
It was now practicable, he added, to use 
nuclear power for commercial purposes 
To build a large atomic power station 
would take about five years 

An indication of what would be done 
in the next ten years was to be found in 
the United Kingdom's development pro 
gram. Making reasonable allowance for 
the value of by-products, the cost of 
electricity from the first purely commer 
cial nuclear power station was likely to 
be about 6d, or 7 United States cents 
per kilowatt-hour. In other words, the 
cost was much the same as that of 
generating electricity in a modern coal 
fired power station 

Ihe provisional program for building 
purely commercial nuclear power stations 
in the United Kingdom provided for 
completion of the first two in 1960-61, 
and it was hoped that by 1965 nuclear 
power would be providing one quarter 
innual expansion in 
capacity Subsequently, a 


of the necessary 
generating 
much greater expansion should be pos 
sible By the early 1970's the rate of 
construction of new power stations 
should match total needs for new gen 
erating capacity and no further con 
struction of coal-powered stations would 
be necessary 
Nuclear power, which did not depend 
on the presence of some indigenous fuel 
ource Iso held out immeasurable 
promise to the world at large, and par 
ticularly to those countries which lacked 
other sources of energy: only a small 
mount of fuel, for instance, was needed 
to run quite a large reactor. This meant 
that stations could be located anywhere 


The possibility of progress would be 


largely determined by the availability of 
trained manpower, and the expansion of 
facilities for scientific and technological 
training was probably the most important 
step to be taken by those countries 
wishing to exploit the fuel potentialities 
of atomic energy 

It was the policy of the United King- 
dom Government and also of industry, 
added Lord Selkirk, to give all possible 
aid to advance nuclear power projects in 
other countries. 


Priority in U.S.S.R. 


In the U.S.S.R., said Pavel N. Kumy- 
kin, priority was being given to the use 
f atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
It was being employed in industry, agri- 
culture, medicine and other fields. In 
addition, the U.S.S.R. was giving scienti- 
fic, technical and industrial help to vari- 
ous countries to enable them to develop 
their own research on nuclear physics 
ind on the peaceful uses of atomic 
power (for which it advocated immediate 
international 


and large-scale coopera 


tion) 


Scope for Rapid Development 


Vast possibilities of achieving rapid 
development, declared Said 
Hasan, of Pakistan, had been unfolded 
by the revolutionary discovery of atomic 
The initiative taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in focusing 
world attention on the role of atomic 
peaceful purposes and in 
promoting and sharing knowledge of 
that scientific miracle might well result 


economic 


px wer 


energy for 


in economic and social transformation 
in the underdeveloped countries within 
a period which would have appeared 
impossible a short time before 

Another aspect of the peaceful use of 
nuclear power was dealt with by the 
spokesman of the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. The 
radical economic changes resulting from 
the industrial use of atomic energy, he 
said, necessitated greater security of em- 
ployment and greater stability in work- 
ers’ wages and living standards. It was 
therefore important to anticipate con 
sequences resulting from the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy 





states, regardless of their social-economic systems, and 
that to develop such relations was of great importance 
for economic development, especially in underdeveloped 
countries, for increasing employment and raising living 
standards, and for promoting the further relaxation of 
international tension. It would also have the Council 
urgently recommend that Governments take the neces 
sary steps as soon as possible to remove obstacles to 
international trade, including the abolition of existing 
discriminatory bans and restrictions on exports 

A second U.S.S.R proposal envisaged the establis 
ment of the International Trade Organization (1TO) 
provided for under the Havana Charter but not yet 
up. Stressing the increasing need, within the United 
Nations framework, of an international organization to 
facilitate the development of international trade rela 
tions, it would have the Council invite governments 
of the United Nations to ratify the tro Charter as soon 
as P sible and ask the Secretary-General to take the 
appropriate steps for calling the first regular session 
of that Organization 

Stating that the U.S.S.R. was now prepared to join that 
agency, Mr. Kumykin said that the U.S.S.R. had not 
attended the H na Conference (held 1947-48 ) 
as it th ime that the aims of the Havana 
Charter chieved by bilateral negotiation 
Since then, how the international t 
had chan ’ nd an internat 


i 


needed to! healthy conditior 


tional trade bod nvisaged in con 


General vy nent on Tariffs and Trade 


involved a more limited membership and 


a United Nations or inization 
nett —_— 

Yet another proj 
ould have the Council urge all govern 


| on trade questions offered 


by I gypt Thi 


ments to continue their efforts to promote the expansion 
of world trade, and, in so doing, to refrain from adopt 
ing policies that might prove detrimental to the market 


ing and trade of principal crops of other countries 


Trade Cooperation 


In the Council’s Economic Committee, France pro 
posed that the Council ask the Secretary-General for 
a report on international procedures and bodies con 
cerned with the development of trade cooperation, with 
a view to further consideration by the Council of the 
problem of expanding international trade on a multi 
lateral basis 

Yugoslavia also proposed a draft resolution in the 
Economic Committee on international machinery for 
trade cooperation. This pointed out that it would be 
premature at the present stage to discuss the exact form 
of international organization most appropriate for deal- 
ing with international trade problems. It would have 
the Council recognize that the present relaxation in 
international tension allowed for more promising 
world trade prospects and that the development of 
trade could help in the further improvement of interna- 
tional relations. It would also have the Council invite 
views and comments of governments on the further de- 


velopment of institutions to these ends, and ask the 
Secretary-General for a summary of those views and 
a report on appropriate international machinery for de 


veloping trade cooperation 


Convertibility 


The effect which greater convertibility of currencies 
might have on increasing world trade was another 
question discussed in the Council, The French repre 
sensative, for instance, considered that convertibility 
should not be regarded as an end in itself, but rather 
as a means to promote expansion by providing a broad 
stable currency basis. A return to convertibility should 
not simply mean the free transferability into dollars of 
credits granted in currencies which had become con 
vertible. Mainly, it should mean a very broad liberaliza- 
tion of trade with the dollar area 

In the opinion of Mr. Engen, any large increase in 
world trade over the next few years would have to 
come mainly | bigger countries. Since the war 
he expl Th \ of trade between the larger 
countries id declined ansion in trade had been 
due most » th mi ! untri He accordingly 


luction of a mul 


velcom I nites ) intro 
t! ntention « 


nal t | re 
United Stat 


customs procedure participation in intern 
fair and encouragement of travel abroad 
States citizens. United States membership 

ganization for Trade Cooperation had ilso been pro 


pos d 


Importance of Investment 


Speaking for Australia, Bernard W. Hartnell thought 
investment at the highest possible level would do more 
to raise living standards and increase world trade than 
mere preoccupation with so-called artificial barriers to 
world trade. He urged more study of the role of public 
investment and the influence of investment on trade 
and an expanding world economy, as governments 
would have to develop new techniques of expenditure 
if a reduction in defence spending were found possible 

Virgilio Diaz Ordonez, of the Dominican Republic, 
favored removal of restrictive trade practices——particu 
larly import quotas—-which hampered the development 
of underveloped economies. Even more important per 
haps than recommendations for abolishing trade bar 
riers, in the opinion of Jaime Nebot Velasco, of Ecua 
dor, was a study of the reasons for fluctuations in the 
balances of payments of underdeveloped countries 
They needed safeguards against the perpetual changes 
in world market prices of their raw material exports 

Others who commented on the harm done by sudden 
swings in the prices of primary commodities on which 





many underde veloped countries depended for their trade 
earnings included the Argentinian and Indian repre 
sentative 

Calling for more and effective international com 
modity agreements, Dr. Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina 
considered that commodity trade was suffering from 
erious disturbances as a result of encouragement given 
in a number of traditionally importing countries to the 
increased domestic output of many product under eco 
nomic conditions 

He also discussed the question of import restriction 
applied by underdeveloped countries, Imposed to ensur 
priorities for products most needed from abroad and 
to protect infant industries, these restrictions were never 
reflected in a reduction in the volume of trade, as they 
were alway ipplied when th needs to be met ex 
ceded the purchasing power of the country imposing 
them. Restrictions imposed by the developed countric 
on imports from the underde veloped countries, on the 
other hand, led to reductions not only in imports but 
also in the volume of trade. Similar points were made 
by the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commi 
sion for Latin America 

Said Hasan, of Pakistan, was another who thought 
import controls were essential for underde veloped coun 
trics to enable them to conserve their foreign exchange 


resources and protect new industries 


Roles of Western Europe and U.S.A. 


Other matters commented on in the Council included 
the roles played by western Europe and the United 
States in the world economy 

The Australian representative thought that an in 
creasing measure of responsibility for world prosperity 
was devolving upon western I urope, even though such 
prosperity would perhaps for a long time—still de 
pend considerably upon United States economik poli 
cies. The key to the development and expansion of 
that area and its tremendous market potential, in his 
view, was investment at the highest possible level 

lurgut Menemencioglu, of Turkey, thought that in 
ternational trade and the world economy would benefit 
from an increase in western Europe's production and 
productivity 

Also commented on was the part played by western 
Europe in enabling the world to weather the economic 
storms arising from the United States recession in 
1953/54. Among those who referred to this were Mr 
Hammarskjold, Dr, C. L. Hsia, of China, Lord Selkirk 
of the United Kingdom, and the representative of 
Yugoslavia 

One reason they gave for the fact that the recession 
had not seriously affected other countries was that 
Europe's economy had been expanding at the time of 
the setback in the United States, Europe’s demand for 


primary products had consequently risen. Primary com 


modity prices, moreover, had gone up, after a drop in 
1951 and 1953, because industrial countries had had 
to restock after their supplies had run down by mid 
1953. Some price recovery was therefore to be ex 


pected, even if there had been no United States reces 
sion Primary-producing countries had therefore passea 
through the effects of this recession comparatively easily 
They had also helped to expand Europe's export trade 
Indeed, they had, as a group, imported more than they 
exported, thus depleting their foreign currency reserve 
somewhat. Another factor was that Europe had gone 
on adding to its gold and dollar assets, thus enabling 
it to increase its output and support the primary com 
modity market 

Ihe Secretary General warned, however, that the 
special factors responsible for the negligible effect of 
the United States recession could not be counted on 
in the future, as they might be transitory and accidental 
The balance with the United States, he added, rested 
upon props which could not and should not be relied 
upon indefinitely, such as United States grants and mili 
tary expenditures abroad (which were due to decline in 
the future) and exchange and quota restrictions in trade 
with the United States. Excluding grants and foreign 
military expenditures by the United States, and highly 
volatile short-term capital flows, the rest of the world 
still had a deficit of more than $3,000,000 with the 
United States in 1954 

Still to be tested, he added, was the ability to check 
a recession Originating in private long-term investment 


or consumer buying in major industrial countries 


Confidence in United States 


John C. Baker, of the United States, said that the 
economic slack in his country caused by reductions in 
defence spending and inventories had been taken up by 
increased expenditure clsewhere, especially on con 
summer goods and housing 

Most responsible opinion in the United States, he 
added, was confident about the immediate future of 
business activity. He was also confident about the long 
term prospects for the United States economy because 
of factors such as rapid population growth; long-term 
needs for basic construction for transport, housing and 
education; the potentialities of expanded scientific and 
industrial research; high quality business and labor 
leadership; the incentives of a free enterprise system, 
the Government's readiness to encourage individual 
initiative; and the continued rise in productivity 

Che people of the United States, moreover, were in 
creasingly aware that their future was ultimately af- 
fected by events in other lands. The United States also 
realized that it could best contribute to world economic 
stability by maintaining a high level of economic activity 
at home, and that it had a deeply-rooted interest in the 
economic wellbeing of the free world. The major ele- 
ments in the United States foreign economic programs 
were designed to stimulate economic growth in the free 
world 

Further, the people of the United States would rejoice 
if a lessening of international tension made it possible 
to turn additional resources and energies from defence 
to the promotion of economic wellbeing and loftier cul- 
tural and spiritual levels 





Speedier development of underdeveloped economies 
it was frequently stressed in the Council, was essential 


for a healthy world economy 

If the highly developed countries were to sustain their 
present high level of economic activity, said the Indian 
representative, Mr. Singh, it would be necessary to 
expand world trade. That would have to be achieved by 
increasing consumption and output in the underdevel 
oped countries 

The economk picture in these countries, however 
was not a very rosy one. For one thing, their economies 
were too often based on the production and export of 
a few primary commodities, Consequently, a fall in 
world prices and demands for these products seriously 
affected their whole structure, thus inhibiting long-term 
planning 

In the long run, thereore, the situation called for 
more diversified economies, despite the fact that de 
velopment possibilities were limited by the low levels 
of real income and capital formation, Short run require 
ments included positive steps to cushion these econo 
mies against the vicissitudes to which they were SO 
vulnerable, and to expand trade, both intra-regionally 
and inter-regionally 


More international aid, too, was needed to help 
the underveloped countries acquire not only the tech 
nical knowledge they lacked but also the capital. In 
this connection, Mr. Singh welcomed the recent recom 
mendation by the President of the United States that 
Congress set up a special fund for Asian development 

Others who stressed the underdeveloped countries 
need for capital from abroad included the representa 
tives of Egypt, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia 

The hopeful prospects for the early establishment 
of the International Finance Corporation, intended to 
encourage private investment abroad. were welcomed 
Urged, too, was speedy action in setting up the pro 
posed Special United Nations Fund for Econom 
Development (SUNFED), intended to provide grants and 
long-term, low-interest loans for basic schemes needed 
for further development projects. Several representa 
tives—among them, Mr. Brile;j—hoped for a reduction 
in arms spending that would make it possible to pro 
vide funds for SUNFED and other forms of financial aid 
to underdeveloped countries 

Also advocated——by Abdel Moneim El Bana, of 
Egypt, among others—was action by the underdevel 
oped countries to promote a favorable investment cli 
mate to attract foreign capital 

The representative of Pakistan, Mr. Hasan, pointed 
out that the underdeveloped countries had a very large 
pool of unemployed or under-employed manpower 
which could be used on many different kinds of devel 
opment schemes requiring little foreign exchange, such as 
the building of houses, country roads, canals and many 
types of irrigation works. More detailed study, Mr 
Hasan said, was needed on such a non-financial ap 
proach to development, for increased employment of 


the under-employed and unemployed would increase 
the demand for goods and thus affect the monetary 
sector of the economy. Basic development projects 
such as large-scale irrigation works and power produc 
tion schemes—<called, however, for heavy investments, 
especially of foreign exchange 

Mr. Hasan joined other representatives from under 
developed countries in welcoming the assistance given 
to underdeveloped countries under United States aid 
programs, the Colombo Plan, and the United Nations 
and specialized agency aid schemes 

More international aid was advocated by Mr. El 
Bana. He also urged industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries which were primarily agricultural, There was 
he said, a fairly high positive correlation between na 
tional income levels and the level of industrialization 
Rapid industrialization, together with the rapid rise in 
living standards brought with it, was the only way to 
counter the pressure due to continued population in 
creases 

Another source of hope for speedier progress of 
underdeveloped economies was seen by some speakers 

such as Mr. Hasan and Lord Selkirk-—in the de 


velopment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 


Growth and Stability 


There was also some discussion in the Council on 
whether the need for economic growth and economi 
stability conflicted with one another. Mr. Hartnell, for 
instance, thought they did conflict in some ways. The 
real aim of economic endeavor, in his view, should be 
a continual increase in economic needs and in the 
ability to meet them. This would help to expand world 
trade. Lord Selkirk, however, did not quite agree with 
th Australian representative. While conceding the need 
for rapid economic growth, he did not think the need for 
stability should be under-emphasized. The price of stabil 


ity, he also said, was eternal vigilance, which largely 


depended on information as up-to date as possible pro 


vided by United Nations experts 

The Secretary-General also saw no inherent conflict 
between economic stability and economic growth, Both 
were essential, and they could be very well combined 
as suggested by the use of the terms “dynamic equili 
brium” and “stable growth.” Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that instability could threaten growth. In 
deed, stability had to be defended in the very interests 
of growth, which was the primary concern of all 
Otherwise, efforts toward expansion might be self 


defeating 


Secretary-General’s Summing-t p 


Summing up at the end of the general debate, Mr 
Hammarskjold said that while the world’s growing 
economic strength was cause for general satisfaction 
most representatives agreed that the scale of progress 
achieved should not be exaggerated 

A satisfactory world economic equilibrium would not 
be automatically achieved, Several problems of great 
importance were still unsolved. Thus, the world dollar 
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shortage had not yet been overcome, despite some im 
provements in the reserve position of the non-dollar 
world. Underdeveloped countries had not shared in the 
general rise in prosperity and living standards. Indeed 
the discrepancy between their poverty and condition 
elsewhere had increased. Severe fluctuations in price: 
of primary commodities had damaged economies de 
pendent on thei production and export. The encourage 
ment to be derived from the resistance of the rest of 
the world to the United States recession in 1953/54 
had to be tempered by recognition that that depended 
to an unknown extent on factors which might be transit 
tory and accidental 

In view of these considerations, the appeal for grad 
ualism in the attainment of full multilateralism and 
convertibility was well justified. In present world cir 
cumstan the most rapid progress would probably I 
achieved by finding solutions first on a regional basi 


provided they were fitted into a universal frameworh 


and did not harm economies outside any particular 
region 

In underdeveloped countries, some degree of contin- 
ued protection was called for, and some way must be 
found to increase the flow of capital to them step by 
step, for their economic development was in the main 
still hindered by the lack of outside finance and fluc- 
tuations in primary commodity prices Improvement in 
political relations, however might make it possible 
to reduce armaments expenditure and release resources 
for foreign investment in underdeveloped countries 

The council concluded its discussion on the world 
economy with the adoption of two resolutions, on the 
recommendation of its Economic Committee, one deal 
ing with the expansion of world trade, and the other 
with inter-regional trade consultations 

By the first resolution adopted unanimously, the 
Council asked governments to continue their efforts to 
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Feonomic activity was on the up-grade 
in both eastern and western Europe, but 
both parts had persisting economic prob 
lems. International co-operation, in which 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
had a role to play could help to solve 
these problems 

Both eastern and western Europe were 
faced with the problem of making a 
suitable allocation of annual increment 
between consumption and investment. In 
the eastern countries it was a question of 
trying to increase consumption while 
rapidly expanding the economy, whereas 
in the west it was a question of expand 
ing investment and achieving full em 
ployment while maintaining economic 
stability 

Both areas also had the problem of 
increasing the productivity of backward 
industries and areas, In the cast, agri 
culture in general needed developing, 
whereas in the west it was necessary to labor, the total 
increase the productivity of the agricul quired was less 
tural populations in the depressed areas 


The emphasis 


of unemployed 


Asian countries 


of southern Europe to be filled. Here, 


A decrease in armaments would ease 
the problems of economic adjustment in 
all parts of Europe 


world, Many Asian 
countrie were faced with surpluses of 
raw materials. Some had a foreign ex the 
Deplorably low income 
Europe's Problems levels continued in most Asian countries i 
They were largely de pendent on special rs : 
ized crops and primary products; there 
had been no diversification of their econ 94 
omies. Economic development was there Jobs 
fore important, but could not be achieved 
in a day. Very little 


had been achieved 


progress, however, 


ments for economic development 


economic develop 
ment projects in Asia was on those 
ensuring the employment of the largest 
possible labor force 
this: There could 
pendence on investment in heavy indust- 
of high population 
density, Asia needed not only to increase 
output, but also to use the large reserves 


ry. Being an area 


labor. Interesting this regard were 


the community projects initiated in many capital—insufficient so far—now looked 


Because of the primary need to absorb 
amount of capital re 


countries. But there was still a wide gap 
international action have to be found in industry and 
could be most effective (a) to speed up 
and ensure the flow of capital without 
which no planned progress was possible, 


Latin America’s Needs 


Far East ' few veat exce 
benefiting from high 
prices I he gro 


had fallen 
iS Satisfactory i $4 There was 


r East, economic 
generally favor 


if one took into account 
population growth in Latin i 
highest in the world—and particu 
larly the rate of increase in the economi 
ctive population, which would rise 
from 53 million in 1954 to 102 million 
in 1975, as compared with an estimated 
million in the United States in 1975 
would have to be found for all 
these people 

Latin America had passed the first 
stage of industrialization, the manufac 
ture of primary products. The most 
highly developed Latin American coun 
tries were at a more difficult stage—the 
manufacture of intermediate products 
The reasons for and capital goods 
no excessive de 


securing invest- 


Technical training 
methods would thus have to be radically 
changed. In this, United Nations help 
would be most valuable. 

There would also have to be a higher 
rate of investment for the economies to 
absorb the increase in the economically 
active population. Prospects for foreign 


under-employed 


better, but the international organizations 
and the countries themselves would have 
to make great efforts to provide it. 
Agricultural development, too, was 
extremely important, but work would 


in the advanced 


services for the surplus agricultural 
population resulting from increased agri- 
cultural productivity 





The United Nations 


and the Non-Governmental Organizations 


he R since the dawn of history, men have fought for 
~ certain freedoms and principles, many of which are 
now universally recognized. Enlightened persons who 
had common interests, beliefs or ideals often organized 
themselves into groups in order to be in a better posi 
tion to defend their interests and the principles in which 
they believed. A great many principles which now are 
generally considered to be right were thus first pro- 
moted by voluntary organizations, such as in woman 
suffrage, the abolition of slavery, the Geneva Conven- 
tion on prisoners of war, labor unions and others 

During the last thirty years or more, a world net 
work of international, voluntary, non-governmental or- 
ganizations has de veloped hese organizations have 
various major interests such as peace, religion, politics, 
the arts, science, social work, education, agriculture, 
economics, health and humanitarian and professional 
interests. All these groups of men and women represent 
public opinion in a substantial measure and contribute, 
both nationally and internationally, to the formation of 
this opinion in certain fields 

Nowadays, despite the variety of their interests, most 
of these organizations invariably have at least one 
thing in common: their desire for peace and their be 
lief in the principles of international cooperation as 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations 

The aims and purposes of the United Nations as 
stated in the Charter are, broadly speaking, harmonious 
with those of most of the Non-Governmental Organiza 
tions (generally referred to as NGO's). In fact, a sub 
stantial part of the activities of the NGO’s working with 
the United Nations 1s 
United Nations itself, but carried on by organizations 


in effect, a counterpart of the 


of the people 

Ihe Charter takes formal cognizance of the help 
that many Non-Governmental Organizations can give 
to the Member states and the Secretariat in dealing with 
economic and social problems in particular, by drawing 
on the knowledge, experience and ideas growing out of 


the special competence of their members. Article 71 of 
the Charter provides that: 


“The Economic and Social Council may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations which are concerned with 
matters within its competence. Such arrangements 
may be made with international organizations and, 
where appropriate, with national organizations after 
consultation with the Member of the United Nations 


concerned 


In addition, a worldwide system of collaboration has 


Vincent Auriol, former President of France, 
addressing meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council as Honorary President of the 
World Veterans Federation this year. 
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grown up between the United Nations and thousands 
of national and international voluntary groups whose 
members are cager to know about all of the activities 
of the United Nations because they believe in the 
United Nations and its work and want to help toward 
its goal of world peace 


Consultative Status with Economic 
and Social Council 


Under Article 71, the Economic and Social Council 
has accorded consultative status to 275 Non-Govern 
mental Organizations. These include most of the im 
portant worldwide trade union organizations, veterans 
organizations, leading social, welfare and teachers 
associations, businessmen’s associations, cooperative 
societies and farmers’ organizations, as well as interna 
tional professional associations of newspaper editors 
and publishers, journalists, teachers, engineers, lawyers 
tax experts and architects, youth associations and wom 
en's organizations. The list also includes many of the 
religiou vroups and organizauions working for peace 
international cooperation and the United Nations 

Nine of these are deemed to “have a basic interest in 
most of the activities of the Council and are closely 
linked with the economic or social life of the areas 
which they represent These have a consultative sta 
tus which is known as “Category A.” They may bring 
items to the attention of the Council for inclusion on 
its provisional agenda and may speak before the Coun 
cil. During its first fourteen sessions, the Council took 
up thirteen agenda items submitted by Non-Govern 
mental Organizations. These included such diverse 
questions as forced labor, trade union rights, the pro 
cedure for a study of world oil resources, and the 
conclusion of an international convention on the recog 
nition and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards 

Category A organizations may speak to the Council 
itself 

More than one hundred other NGO's “which have a 
special competence in and are concerned specifically 
with only a few of the fields of activity covered by the 
Council” also have consultative status, which is known 
as “Category B 

Another 160 or more Non-Governmental Organiza 
tions which “have a significant contribution to make to 
the work of the Council” or already have consultative 
status with one of the specialized agencies are on a 
register maintained by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and may be called on for consultation 
from time to time. Written statements may be submit 
ted by organizations in both Categories A and B for 
circulation to Members of the United Nations, Oral 
statements may also be made before the commissions 
of the Council or its Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 

From August 1953 to August 1954, sixty-six written 
statements were submitted to the Council or its com 
missions by thirty Non-Governmental Organizations 


During the Council's seventeenth and eighteenth ses- 


sions, eight organizations made statements on agenda 


items. 

At the seventeenth and eighteenth sessions, twenty- 
three Category B organizations were heard by the 
Council's NGo Committee on agenda items 

One item was proposed for the provisional agenda 
of the Council by a Non-Governmental Organization in 
Category A; it was included on the Council's agenda at 
its seventeenth session on the recommendation of the 
NGO Committee 

Apart from the special privileges of the few Non- 
Governmental Organizations in Category A, all the 
NGo’s help the Economic and Social Council in four 
basic ways 

| They bring to the problems of economic and 
social development of the peoples of the world, for 
which the Council is seeking solutions, the knowledge, 
experience and special competence of their members 
by furnishing “expert information and advice 

2. As “organizations which represent important ele 
ments of public opinion,” NGO's have the opportunity 
to express their views” before commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council, to representatives of 
Member states and to the Secretary-General and other 
officers of the Secretariat 

3. They “undertake to support the work of the Unit- 
ed Nations and to promote knowledge of its principles 
and activities’”—in common with several thousand Non 
Governmental Organizations with which the Depart 
ment of Public Information maintains contact 

4. Non-Governmental Organizations have evolved 
many other ways of helping. For instance, they often 
set up their own committees to work on United Nations 
problems, convene unofficial meetings of experts or help 
find qualified persons for technical assistance missions 

A resolution of the Economic and Social Council 
sets forth certain criteria for admission to consultative 
status, but conformity to these criteria does not auto- 
matically confer status. The application for such by a 
Non-Governmental Organization is considered by the 
Council's NGO Committee, consisting of the President 
and seven members, which makes recommendations to 
the Council. The grant of status ts in the discretion of 


the Council itself 


Collaboration with Public Information 
Department 


In addition to the Non-Governmental Organizations 
which have some kind of consultative status with the 
United Nations, there are thousands of others which 
work in close association with the United Nations and 
help spread knowledge of its aims and activities 

Through their very extensive membership, the NGO's 
actually provide a two-way channel between the United 
Nations and the general public: an incoming channel 
carrying the views and ideas of those groups to the 
United Nations (by way of the Economic and Social 
Council), and an outgoing channel carrying the story 
of the United Nations and its achievements to the group 





membership (oy way of the Department of Public In- 
formation ). 

This Department of the United Nations Secretariat 
helps international and national Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations to promote understanding of the aims and 
achievements of the United Nations in all Member 
nations. Such assistance to the United Nations’ friends 
around the world is in accordance with the following 
recommendation of the Technical Advisory Commit 
tee on Information, which was approved by the General 
Assembly on February 13, 1946 

“12. The Department and its branch offices should 

actively assist and encourage national information 
services, educational institutions and other govern 
mental and non-governmental organizations of all 
kinds interested in spreading information about the 
United Nations, For this and other purposes, it 
should operate a fully equipped reference service, 
brief or supply lecturers, and make available its pub 
lications, documentary films, film strips, posters and 
other exhibits for use by these agencies and organi 
zations.” 

Policy in the field of public information was reaf 
firmed in the sub-committee report whose basic princi 
ples were approved by the General Assembly at its 
sixth session in February 1952 


Links With Secretariat 

Thousands of national and international Non-Gov 
ernmental Organizations are assisting the United 
Nations by disseminating information concerning its 
activities, giving expression to public opinion and pre 
senting the advice of organized groups having special 
competence on particular subjects, The United Nations 
for its part, has made arrangements to facilitate this 
exchange of information and ideas 

Communications from Non-Governmental Organiza 
tions on matters before the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Trusteeship Council are men 
tioned on lists prepared by the Secretariat, together with 
their subject matter, and these communications may be 
seen by the representative of any member of these or 
gans. The Trusteeship Council often examines petitions 
on conditions in Trust Territories 

In order to give effect to the recommendation of the 
lechnical Advisory Committee regarding the policies 
functions and organization of the Department of Public 
Information, which was approved by the General 
Assembly, this Department established a Section for 
Non-Governmental Organizations. The Technical Ad 
visory Committee had recommended that active assist 
ance and encouragement should be given to NGO's of 
all kinds interested in spreading information about the 
United Nations 

The Section for Non-Governmental Organizations of 
the Department of Public Information ts responsible 
for working actively with such organizations, both na 
tional and international, to promote understanding of 
the aims and achievements of the United Nations and 
to provide all material needed for that purpose. At 
Headquarters it arranges for information to be made 
available to the representatives of such organizations 


Thousands of regional NGO's are serviced through Unit- 


ed Nations Information Centres 

The Department of Public Information has also ¢s- 
tablished a special status at Headquarters for permanem 
relations with the representatives of all organizations of 


recognized standing, both national and international, 
providing them with facilities to attend meetings and to 
receive appropriate documentation and an opportunity 
to meet officials in background conferences, In the same 
way that newspaper and radio correspondents collect 
information at Headquarters and channel it to the public 
through their media, the representatives of Non-Govern 
mental Organizations collect information for discussion 
by their members, Some two hundred organizations, 
sixty of them international, have at present their rep 
resentatives at United Nations Headquarters 

About four hundred international Non-Governmental 
Organizations are in direct touch with the Secretariat of 
the United Nations through correspondence, These links 
are strengthened through regular international confer 
ences held either at Headquarters or at other centres as 
convenient, Regional conferences attended by represen 
tatives of both international and national Non-Govern 
mental Organizations from Member countries have been 
held in Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America, and 
national meetings on United Nations information are 
stimulated and assisted. For instance, between Septem 
ber 1953 and May 1954, the Department of Public In 
formation organized two regional conferences (Geneva 
and Mexico), two conferences at Headquarters and one 
national conference in India. Five hundred and ninety 
Non-Governmental Organizations were represented at 
those five conferences 

More than four thousand national organizations in 
seventy-cight countries are continually or occasionally 
in touch with, and are provided documentation by, the 
Section for Non-Governmental Organizations of the De 
partment of Public Information or the nearest regional 
United Nations Information Centre, In a growing num 
ber of Member countries, national committees com 
posed of Non-Governmental Organizations already in 
relationship with the United Nations or with certain 
specialized agencies are being formed with the express 
purpose of facilitating the work of those organizations 
on national and international levels in developing pub 
lic understanding of the United Nations, both among 
their members and the general public, These commit 
tees aid United Nations Information Centres in the 
countries in which these are located, and in other 
coumtries they coordinate the activities of Non-Govern 
mental Organizations 

Today it ts perhaps more important than ever that 
the people should have a voice in many of the con 
structive operations of the United Nations through the 
representatives of organizations to which they belong 
It is also important and heartening for the future of the 
United Nations that so many are willing to give their 
time to make it succeed 

(For a review of the Yearbook of International Or 
ganizations, 1954-55 edition, see “From the Bookshelf,” 
page 67.) 





The Philippine Government 

has established a network of 
1,500 lunch counters and 

will take over a UNICEF program 
reaching 100,000 children 


FOOD FOR 
GROWING 
CHILDREN 


5 ip welfare of children is the special work of 
UNICEI Much of its assistance has been toward 
control of communicable diseases affecting children 
Child nutrition is another important field of activity 
and one in which UNICEF provides the supplies ind 
rAO and WHO provide the technical assistance necessary 
in implementing programs 

UnNicer nutritional aid follows two main courses 
The Fund provides powdered milk and fish-oil capsules 
for supplementary meals at school lunches; and for 
pre-school children and nursing and pregnant mothers 
who attend maternal and child welfare centres. Second 
ly, UNICEF sends countries special equipment to 
promote permanent programs for the collection, con- 
servation and distribution to children of safe, locally 
produced milk. In addition, UNICEF, together with FAO 
and WHO, is trying to help countries (especially where 
milk conservation has practical limitations) to find 
cheap foods rich in protein which can be processed 
and easily distributed in various forms 

In its nine years of operation UNICEF has shipped 
nearly 700 million pounds of dried skim milk to mal 
nourished children and has approved aid for 172 milk 
plants, of which 126 are already in operation. UNICEr 
aid for one or more types of child nutrition programs 
is currently being given to more than sixty countries 

In the milk conservation programs UNICEF provides 


UNICEF fights vitamin deficiency 
with nutrition programs im 


seventy-four countries 


the necessary imported drying and pasteurizing equip- 
ment, and the countries supply buildings, labor and 
additional equipment and take on the obligation to dis- 
tribute to children free or low-cost milk from the plant. 
Milk yields and consumption have generally improved 
in areas where milk conservation programs have de- 
veloped 

Unicer powdered milk this year is reaching about 
five million children and mothers daily. Some of these 
(such as in Korea and in famine areas in India) re- 
ceive milk because of the UNICEF policy of aiding in 
the case of natural disasters and other emergencies. 
Most of them, however, are receiving aid through 
school feeding programs where there are local resources 
for their operation and a reasonable prospect of con- 
tinuation; or through maternal and child welfare centres 
where there are opportunities for instructing mothers 
in better nutrition habits and where pregnant and nurs- 
ing mothers, along with their pre-school children, can 
receive nutritive benefits. Since the ages of one to five 
are those when proper nutrition is most crucial to the 
growing child, the programs carried out at maternal 
and child health centres are particularly important. 

Surplus skim milk powder, available to UNICEF free 
of charge from the United States at the port of exit, 
costs UNICEF about 1.5 cents a pound for freight. Each 
pound provides approximately eleven glasses of milk. 
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Che availability of this milk for several more years 
will, in many instances, provide the basis for more per- 
manent solutions in many areas. 

Sugali youngsters Investigations now under way will soon show the 


in Hyderabad practicability of using fish flour in some regions and 
State, India, : : 
drink milk 


from UNICER 


making vegetable proteins similar to dried milk from 
such local crops as the soya bean or peanut, or cotton- 
seed flour, in other localities. These innovations are 
important, since they may lead to acceptable substitutes 
with which local nutrition programs can proceed after 
the surplus skim milk supply ends. 

rhe problem of determining the best available local 
food sources and of teaching the rural family to make 
full use of these requires a great deal of investigation 
and leadership by agricultural and public health authori- 
ties and educators, and the need for further interna- 
tional aid is fundamental to this effort, the UNICEI 





Executive Board has emphasized 






Guatemalan schoolgirls 
in Magdalena Milpas 
take part in X-ray tests 
to determine effects of 
vegetable protein diet 
on their wrist bones 


In French Equatorial Africa 
UNICEF milk helps 

mothers and children 

avert the protein-deficiency 
disease kwashiorkor. 
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Small craft operated by the New Ireland Cooperatives 
anchored in Kavieng harbor 


A Formidable Task 


in New Guinea 


Peaceful Penetration ( ontinned 


wm Primitive Trust Territory 


Mo than 1,500 miles of rugged terrain in New Guinea has recently 

been brought under administrative control; and, by the end of 
1956, Australia, the Administering Authority, hopes that most of the 
remaining uncontrolled areas of the territory will have been penetrated 
by its peaceful patrols, Of the total area of 93,000 square miles, 72,700 
are now under Administration control, 8,800 under Administration 
influence, 4,600 under partial Administration influence, and 7,000 still 
classified as “restricted areas.” 

This record of peaceful penetration in what has often been described 
as the most primitive Trust Territory was commended by the Trustee 
ship Council during its recent session in New York. Through its policy 
of peaceful penetration, the Administering Authority is gradually bring 
ing under control primitive peoples who in some instances had never 
before made contact with the tribes even in the next valley 

Sometimes this pioneering work results in loss of life. During 1954 
two exploratory patrols were carried out in the remote Telefomin 
valley area of the Sepik District, one of the wildest regions of the territory 
where the tribespeople are among the most primitive. The two patrols 
met with a hostile reception which resulted in the deaths of two patrol 
officers and two members of the Native Constabulary 

Subsequent evidence showed there were two reasons for the attack 
on the patrols—one that some of the people resented the beginning 
of law and order in their valley, in particular when it was decreed that 
tribal fighting should cease; and the other a belief that taro, their 
staple food, had diminished since the advent of the “white man 
Evidence disclosed that the attacks were organized and led by dis 
affected persons from small groups and that the majority of the people 
in the valley took no part in the attack 

rhirty-three tribespeople were subsequently charged with wilful 
murder and tried before the Supreme Court. All except one were found 
guilty and sentenced to death. However, as a result of recommendations 
made by the Administrator of the territory to the Australian Govern 
ment, the sentences in all cases were commuted to a term of ten years’ 
imprisonment. Taken into account was the possibility that the 
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condemned men might not have been fully aware of 
the aims and desires of the Administration and that 
the execution of the death sentence would not h Ip 
in bringing the Telefomin area under co nplete Admin 
istration control 

The peopl in the area are now cooperating fully 
with the Administration, even to the extent of provid 
ing volunteers to help in the building of a new hospital 

R porting on this dramatic example of pioncering 
work in New Guinea, J. H. Jones. the Special Repre 
sentative of the Administering Authority, told the Trus 
teeship Council that during the last two years the 
tribespeople contacted by the administrative patrols 
are among the most primitive in the territory. Many 
of those encountered are warlike people, only recently 
emerging from “stone-age” conditions. However, Mr 
Jones said it was noteworthy “how rapidly they im- 
prove in health and general bearing as our health and 
other services are extended to them 

Consolidation work in the remote areas is being 
carried out with great care and patience, and a process 
of assimilation | being followed by taking selected 
tribespeople to other centres so they can see for them 
selves what is happening in the more developed area 
Mr. Jone recalled that in 1922, shortly after the 
League of Nations mandate for re territory had been 
conferred on Australia 50,000 indigenou 
persons had been conta ted in the territory, Vast re 
gions were unexpl |. By 1941 more than 684,000 of 
the population had been contacted, and at least half 
the territory penetrated. Then the territory was invaded 


by the Japanese and for several years the indigenous 


peopl witnessed the horrors of modern warfare, Hos 


pitals school house and work hops were destroyed 


and roads badly damaged by bombing. Hundreds of 


the indigenous inhabitants were killed and injured. The 
war had indeed severely retarded progress 

The Trust Territory comprises the northeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea—second largest island 
in the world—the Bismarck Archipelago and the north- 
ern islands of the Solomon Group. It covers a land 
area of 93,000 square miles approximately eight 
times the area of Belgium—and embraces more than 
690 islands me of them extremely rugged, with 
peaks in the Bismarck Mountains rising to more than 
14,000 feet. Lying within eight degrees of the Equator, 
it is hot throughout the year. It also has one of the 
highest rainfalls in the world. Away from the humid 
tropical conditions of the coast, the climate becomes 
increasingly cooler with altitude, and snowfalls have 
occurred on the higher mountains 

With its vast river valleys, towering highlands, up- 
land plateaus, thick forests, mangrove swamps and 
misty volcanic isles, the region indeed possesses a topo- 
graphical variety unsurpassed by any of the other 
frust Territories. It has an indigenous population of 
lightly more than million and is one of the most 


underdeveloped areas of the world 


Fragqmentary Society 


Nations 


3. in fact, emphasized that there is no 


Visiting Mission which toured 


between physical conditions in New 

those in other territories under the Trus 

tem Ihe mission was particularly im 

the extreme fragmentation of the native 

ety and noted that in many areas a chronic state 

f tribal warfare existed until recent times. There are 
» many different tribes that, along the coast, rarely 


more than five thousand persons speak the same lan- 


A spokesman for the 
Administration explains local 
government plans to a 
road-working party in the 
Central Highlands. 











guage or dialect. Many villagers cannot understand 
their next-door neighbors. There are actually more 
than fifty different Melanesian languages spoken in 
the Territory 

Presenting the annual report on New Guinea to the 
Council on June 20, the Special Representative, Mr 
Jones, underlined the steady progress being made in 
all spheres and the comparatively healthy economic 
condition of the territory. Throughout the Council's 
detailed examination of the report, however, the Special 
Representative acknowledged the formidable challenge 
facing the Administering Authority in this vast terri 
tory, where the beginnings of the bridge to civilization 


are scarcely under way 


Local Government 


The annual report disclosed that during 1954, the 
year under review, the number of villages with local 
councils increased from 117, with an approximate 
population of 24,813, to 144, with a population of 
28,600. Expenditures by the councils on public serv- 
ices totalled £27,521 in 1953 compared with £13,337 
in 1952. 

At its fourteenth session in 1954, the Council had 
expressed satisfaction over the progress being made 
by these village councils and the hope that the Admin- 
istering Authority would further encourage this devel- 
opment through the supervision and guidance furnished 
by its administrative officers 

Mr. Jones, making his fourth appearance before the 
rrusteeship Council since New Guinea came under the 
rrusteeship System in December 1946, gave assurances 
of the Administration’s continued efforts to increase 
indigenous participation in local government. Despite 
every encouragement, however, the people in some 
cases showed little inclination to assume responsibility 
for local government. Progress in this direction would 
necessarily be slow, and the experience gained showed 
that if the Administration decided to accelerate the 
pace against the wishes of the indigenous inhabitants, 
it would court failure and lose the confidence of the 
population. From a survey of the 
New Ireland district, it seemed like- 
ly that two councils could be estab- 
lished there as soon as some points 
of detail had been settled. 

The Administration was continu 
ing to develop all administrative 
services, and the Special Represen- 
tative said that 264 new appoint- 
ments had been made to the public 
service Of Papua and New Guinea 
At the end of the year, 868 posi- 
tions had been assigned to New 
Guinea, and 722 of them were oc- 
cupied. Since July 1, 1954, an addi- 
tional 152 appointees had taken up 


duty. The indigenous employees of 


the Administration in the Trust Ter- 
ritory, excluding laborers, totalled 


William D. Forsyth of Australia 


A local Council Aid Post at Rabaul, New Britain. 
More than seventy such aid posts and maternal 
welfare centres have been opened in the 

Trust Territory in the past two years, 


4,605, representing an increase of 1.300 over the 


pres mus yea;r 


Reconstruction 


Mr. Jones gave an account of the extensive public 
works and reconstruction carried out in the territory 
since the inception of the civil administration in 1946 
Fifty-seven hospitals, 23 schools, 86 administrative 
buildings, 700 residences, 560 composite buildings 
(laboratories, workshops and stores), 455 bridges, 13 
wharves, 23 power houses and 2,100 miles of roads had 
been built. To those figures should be added buildings 
taken over from the armed forces or other sources and 
temporary buildings. Both Government revenue and 
Government expenditure continued to expand, The 
budgets for health, agriculture and education had been 
increased by seven per cent, twenty per cent and nine 
teen per cent, respectively. 

The Special Representative described the increase 
in the internal revenue and the subsidies granted by 
the Australian Government, Exports had increased by 
15.5 per cent over the previous 
year. Imports had exceeded exports 
by £250,000, but, as they consisted 
principally of the raw materials and 
capital equipment necessary for the 
development of a territory, the fig- 
ures reflected progress in that direc- 
tion, Major primary exports for the 
period July to December 1954 were: 
copra 42,800 tons, cocoa beans 380 
tons, coffee 110 tons, groundnuts 
94 tons, and passion fruit pulp 22,- 
700 tons. In each case the figures 
were higher than for the first six 
months of the previous year 

Indigenous industry continued to 
to expand, particularly through the 
medium of producer cooperatives 
and rural progress societies. Since 





The Special Representative for New Guinea, 

J. H. Jones (right), with A. H. Loomes, of Australia 
Mr. Jones was making his fourth appearance before 
the Trusteeship Council as Special Representative 

for the Administering Authority of New Guinea 


June 30, 1954, nine new cooperative societies and six 
new cooperative associations had been formed, making 
a total of &3 societies and 10 associations. As an ex 
ample of the progress being made by these societies 
Mr. Jones noted that the first society was formed only 
two and a half years ago in the Maprik-Yangoru area 
This year their production of rice would be about 100 
tons. Twenty-seven thousand acres of land had been 
made available for lease 

Surveys were being made for the development of 
fishing, and particular efforts to promote indigenous 
fishing. The work in that connection would be greatly 
assisted by the visit of Mr. McKie, the food technol 
ogist of the South Pacific Commission, who was plan 
ning to develop simple methods for the preservation 
of foodstuffs without loss of nutrition value, in order 
to eliminate the gluts and shortages of village food 
supplies 

Gold production the territory’s only important min 
ing activity, declined during 1954. |The annual report 
showed that the value of the quantity produced de 
creased from £2,147,766 in 1952-1953 to £1,409,480 


in the vear under review. The Administration received 


a five per cent royalty on the value of all gold found 


Mr. Jones reported that the conditions of indigen 
ous employment were being examined with a view to 
amending the existing labor laws to meet the changing 
conditions resulting from the progress of the territory 
and the development of certain classes of indigenous 


workers 
Health and Education 


Reviewing social progress, the Special Representa 
tive said that the European medical staff was larger 
than in the previous year, and the number of indigen 


ous assistants and orderlies had also increased. Five 


36 


new hospitals, several new infant and maternal welfare 
centres and medical aid posts had been opened. The 
hospital construction program up to March 31, 1955, 
included a hospital at Lae and nineteen smaller hospi- 
tal buildings which were already under construction 
A tender for the erection of a hospital at Wau had 
also been accepted. The religious missions were also 
building hospitals, particularly for tuberculosis patients, 
with funds provided by the Administration, which 
would later subsidize the hospitals. Tuberculosis re- 
search had been carried out, and a territory-wide sur 
vey of trachoma had been made. Nas, the drug used 
in the treatment of yaws, was no longer used, partly 
because of the danger of accidents and partly because 
it had been replaced by penicillin. 

Educational progress included the appointment of dist- 
rict education committees, as provided for under the Edu- 
cation Ordinance, the inauguration of a new teacher 
training scheme, the first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on Languages, the introduction of an ap 
prenticeship scheme and the opening of ten new 
Administration schools. The construction of two new 
technical schools at Lae and Rabaul was going ahead, 
and a boarding school for girls at Rabaul was nearing 
completion. Four new teacher-training centres were 
opened in January 1955, with a total enrolment of 89 

rhe multiplicity of languages spoken in the territory 
has always been a major problem. Melanesian “Pidgin” 
has been used for many years as the lingua franca, but 
the Administering Authority is now working toward 
replacing it as a language of instruction, a step en 
dorsed by the Trusteeship Council at previous sessions 
In this connection Mr. Jones informed the Council that 
work on the program of planned research into indigen 
ous languages and their use in education has continued 
and the information so far obtained has been incorpor 
ated into a general index and map. When completed 
the information will be used as a basis for the selection 
of area or regional languages where this is considered 


desirable 


Wembers’ Comments 


In their individual comments on the New Guinea 
scene, several representatives recognized the many ob 
stacles impeding rapid progress in this unique Trust 
lerritory. A majority acknowledge the special physi 
cal conditions in the Territory, as well as the primi 
tive state of its inhabitants. The formidable terrain, 
a climate in which rain falls on more than 250 days 
a year, the great diversity of the tribes, their languages 
and customs—these were some of the adverse factors 
cited by speakers who also noted the fact that Aus 
tralia is continuing to subsidize the territory's budget 





to the extent of two-thirds of its total. The consensus 
was that progress in New Guinea cannot be measured 
against that in the other Trust areas at the present time. 

Commenting on the territory's economic situation, 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, was gratified 
to find that internal revenue had increased by about 
£400,000 over the past year and that the Administra 
tion’s grant had been increased to more than £3,000,- 
000. The agricultural policy, with its educational fea 
tures, was also commendable 

Sir Alan, who in the Council's debates has frequently 
emphasized the importance of road construction as a 
prerequisite for progress in backward areas, noted that 
the Administering Authority has recently tripled its 
road building expenditure. Under New Guinea con 
ditions, road construction was, he remarked, both 
arduous and costly, but great efforts would have to be 
made in this direction if the territory was to de- 


velop satisfactorily 


Patrols Commended 


The record of the exploratory patrols evoked the 
commendation of several members who paid tribute to 
the patrol officers for undertaking this hazardous and 
exhausting task with such success and surprisingly little 
friction. The representative of France, Robert Bargues, 
thought the Council would wish to pay a special tribute 
to the two officers and the indigenous members of the 
patrol which was attacked in the Telefomin region 
“These people fell in the cause of civilization,” Mr 
Bargues declared 

Dr. Carlos Serrano Garcia, of El Salvador, also en- 
dorsed the Administration’s policy of peaceful pene- 
tration as both praiseworthy and meritorious, At the 
same time he felt that it should have been completed 
some time ago and hoped the Administering Authority 
would quickly bring the remaining uncontrolled regions 
under administrative influence. 

For New Zealand, A. R. Perry considered that the 
significant fact emerging from the examination of cur 
rent conditions in New Guinea was that the progress 
made had laid the groundwork for the future inte- 
grated development of the Territory and the advance 
ment of its inhabitants. New Zealand felt that during 
the past year the Administering Authority had created 
circumstances which would favor and accelerate the 
pace of political development. The long-term influence 
of the policies now being put into effect under the 
Education Ordinance of 1952 could not be other than 
potent 

Mr. Perry also thought that the various trade train 
ing schemes, the new apprenticeship system and the 
auxiliary division of the public service might be ex 
pected before long to produce a group of people with 
social concepts markedly different from those prevailing 
today. The cooperatives would also be important in 
molding a new social pattern and an appreciation of 
modern forms of organization. Such developments 
would provide a powerful stimulus to the Administra- 


tion’s policy of building the formal political structure 


“from the bottom up.” They should be given time to 
exercise their influence, and the Council should not 
impede progress by trying in its recommendations to 
elaborate a detailed structure in the political sphere 
Robert R. Robbins, of the United States, com 
mended the program for increasing the role of the in 
digenous people in the territory's economic life, particu 


larly through the development and strengthening of the 


cooperative movement. The United States representa 
tive also welcomed the extent of the experimental work 
being carried out in the agricultural field. He empha 
sized the desirability of conducting a comprehensive 
survey of the resources of the Territory in order that 
long-range economic development programs could be 


established 


fdministration Criticized 


A less optimistic view of the overall progress in New 
Guinea was forthcoming from a number of other dele 
gations who were concerned over what they regarded 
as the slow rate of political progress, the small indigen 
ous representation on the legislative council and the 
comparatively insignificant role being played by the 
indigenous population in New Guinea's economic life 

The representative of India, Rikhi Jaipal, observed 
that, after thirty-five years of administration by a mod 
ern, progressive and vital state, a substantial measure 
of achievement should be expected in any territory 
Nevertheless, he noted that there was no village coun 
cil on the mainland of New Guinea and only one co 
operative society there. He felt that in general the 
mainland had suffered from neglect and that any de 
velopment which had taken place was almost exclu 
sively confined to the outer islands 

The Indian representative considered that the Ad 
ministering Authority’s many achievements “paled in 
significance” beside the fact that there were seven thou 
sand square miles of territory in New Guinea still to 


be explored and possibly thousands of tribes yet to be 


The District Council in session at Rabaul 





discovered. He found it “astonishing” that the process 
of penetration should have been deferred so long, and 
it was impossible to resist the conclusion that until 
recent years the Administration had been giving more 
attention to the exploitation of the natural resource 
in the more easily accessible areas, with the help of 
foreign private capital and indigenous labor available 
in the vicinity 

Mr. Jaipal felt that all this had a familiar “colonial 
character” about it. For how else could one explain th 
fact that, after thirty-five years of administration, there 
was not yet a single person with a secondary chool 
qualification? Indeed, the Administration did not expect 
anyone to reach the pre-university standard of educa 
tion until about 1960 


Administrative Union 


In the political field. India found that the Territory 


shared an Administrator, an Executive and a Legisla 
tive Council with the neighboring colony of Papua 
rhe Trusteeship Council had been assured that the 
separate status and identity of the Trust Territory were 
being sedulously maintained, In a sense, that was per 
haps true, but the question was how the present admin 
istrative pattern would influence this separate statu 
and identity? How long could it maintain its separate 
status and identity when it was certain to be influenced 
daily by the present pattern of the administrative 
union? 
In the entire administrative machinery 

meant the executive and legislative bodies, Mr. Jaipal 
noted that there were only two persons of indigenou 
origin. Two indigenous persons in a house of twenty 
eight members could, he said, scarcely have any in 
fluence on the administration of the Territory in the 
interests of the indigenous inhabitants. In the Executive 


Council, there was not even one local person. “One 


A cooperative management 
class in New Guinea. 


must therefore regard the entire machinery as being 
unrepresentative of the population,” he declared. 

In the economic sphere Mr. Jaipal considered that 
indigenous participation was also very limited and that 
the people still lived in a subsistence economy not far 
removed from that of some fifty years before. In the 
ocial field the Indian representative regretted the need 
for separate schools and hospitals built along racial 
lines which he regarded as “a very unhealthy condition.” 

On the whole, Mr. Jaipal found the state of affairs 
existing in New Guinea disappointing, although his dis- 
appointment was tempered by the fact that the Admin- 
istering Authority appeared determined to remedy the 


ituation 


Other Views 


The administrative union of the Trust Territory with 
the neighboring colony of Papua drew criticism from 
other representatives as not being in conformity with 
the purposes and principles of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. Thus, the representative of the U.S.S.R., Vasily 
Grubyakov, considered that the union hampered the 
development of the Trust Territory toward self-govern- 
ment and independence. He recalled that the Trustee- 
ship Council had repeatedly stated its misgivings con 
cerning the administrative union and considered that 
the Council should adopt a special decision on it. The 
Administering Authority should, he said, be called on 
to establish legislative and administrative organs in the 
lerritory which would not be subordinate to any gov- 
ernmental organs in Papua. Legislative and other meas- 
ures should be introduced to ensure the participation 
of the indigenous people in all organs of government 
in the Trust Territory 

Emphatic criticism of the overall conditions prevail- 
ing in the Territory was submitted by the Soviet Union 
representative who held that little progress had been 





made since the first European settlers had set foot on 
New Guinea soil. Especially critical of social condi- 
tions, Mr. ¢ pointed out that now, as ten or 
twenty years belore 


special passes 


the indigenous people needed 
to visit certain towns in the territory; 
they were liable to imprisonment for being within 
towns between the hours of 9 p.m. and daybreak with- 
Out special permission and were not entitled to remain 
in towns for more than four days without obtaining 
work. He recalled that a year ago the Trusteeship 
Council had recommended the abolition of these re- 
strictions, but so far nothing had been done to that 
effect 

rhe representative of Syria, Dr. Salah Eddine Tarazi, 
while acknowledging that some progress had been 
made during the year under review, said there was 
still much to be done to promote progress in New 
Guinea. He commented on the fact that indigenous 
inhabitants did not occupy any of the higher adminis 
trative posts. It appeared to him that training in this 
respect was proceeding slowly, and not in a very 
rational way nd that the Administering Authority 
showed littl cern with the training of indigenous 
administrative st vhich would be in a position, in 
the more or less near future, to take over the reins of 
government. Dr. Tarazi stated that if the Administer 
ing Authe not find indigenous specialists and 
technici: erform more responsible work, it should 
immediately n to train indigenous inhabitants in 
those field 

Di { rded conditions and prospects as 
omewhat in the economic field but found 


the situation in the social field disappointing, There 


were no indigenous doctors or medical practitioners 
The extension of compulsory primary education, elimi 
nation of racial distinction in education, increased 
allocations, scholar ships for higher education and large 
scale training for university level education, even 
though limited in scope, were, he said, principles which 


should be implemented in the educational field. 


Special Representative Replies 


A detailed reply to the various points raised in the 


general debate was given by the Special Representative 
in his concluding statement to the Council. Throughout 
his summation, Mr. Jones underlined three basic prob- 
lems which had faced the Administering Authority since 
it resumed its administration at the end of the Second 
World War, during which the Territory had been a 
savage battleground. The Administration had, firstly, 
to rehabilitate the Territory; secondly, to build up the 
public service from the few survivors of the prewar 
staff; and, thirdly, to remove from the people’s minds 
doubts that had arisen regarding the advantages of 
civilization and to regain their confidence. 

If, during the ten years since the war, the Admin- 
istering Authority had done no more than rehabilitate 
the Territory and bring the inaigenous people once 
again to the stage they had reached in 1941, it would 


have been no mean achievement 


In refuting suggestions that little progress had been 
made in the Territory since it came under Trusteeship, 
Mr. Jones cited facts and figures relating to develop- 
ments since 1940. He pointed out that the value of 
imports had risen from £962,000 to £9,500,000 and 
that of exports from £3,200,000 to £9,100,000, Inland 
revenue had risen from £496,000 to nearly £2,000,000; 
expenditure from £500,000 to more than £5,000,000. 
The number of hospitals had increased from thirty to 
sixty-one; first-aid posts and dispensaries from fifty- 
three to 564. The medical staff had increased from 
forty-three to 205, while indigenous medical assistants 
and medical orderlies now numbered 1,780. Medical 
aid to missions totalled £20,000 in 1947-48 and now 
amounted to £72,000, The total expenditure on public 
health had risen from £96,000 in 1940 to more than 
£900,000 at the present time 


Administration schools had increased from twelve 
to eighty-nine, European teachers from six to sixty-five 
and indigenous teachers now numbered 141. The total 
expenditure on education was now £300,000, 


There were now six village councils looking after the 
interests of 30,000 persons. Vehicular roads had in- 
creased from 799 to 2.900 miles. and air routes cov 
‘red 72,000 miles, compared with 38,000 in 1940, 
War-damage payments to the indigenous inhabitants, a 
gift from the Australian Government, now exceeded 
£1,700,000, There were cighty-three cooperative socie- 
ties and associations with a production to the value of 
230,000 and a turnover in the stores of £310,000 
The passion fruit crop had increased greatly and the 
output of copra had risen from 5,000 tons in 1947-48 
to 22,000 tons in 1955. The production of cocoa had 
risen from fifteen tons in 1952-53 to 175 tons. The 
number of bank depositors had risen to 33,000, and 


deposits now exceeded half a million pounds 


Replies to Members’ Questions 


Mr. Jones went on to reply to specific criticisms 
made during the debate. The Indian representative had 
contended that the mainland of the Territory seemed 
“neglected.” The Special Representative felt that the 
reason for this lay not in the Administering Authority's 
attitude but in the nature and aptitudes of the groups 
of people concerned. Some of the people in the islands 
had shown a special aptitude for responsibility and 
for taking part in their own government, while the 
people of the mainland, who comprised many more 
distinct ethnic groups, had not shown such aptitude. 

Mr. Jones was unable to see the reason for the 
Haitian representative's general criticism that two com- 
pletely different groups of people existed in the Terri- 
tory. Differences in culture between the administered 
and the administering people must naturally exist, and 
it was precisely for that reason that New Guinea had 
been placed under Trusteeship-—so that the adminis- 
tered people might be brought to a point of modern 
civilization. The fact that the indigenous inhabitants did 
not choose to live in the larger European settlements 
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could not be adduced as a valid criticism of the Ad of the population of the Territory as a whole Indigen 


ministering Authority, which would not wish to force ous members served on the Council not only to assist 


the people to reject their old ways and traditions in in ensuring that the interests of their people were safe 


any revolutionary manner guarded but as a measure of political education. The 


lhe Indian representative's assertion that the Legis Administering Authority was convinced that the politi 


lative Council represented non-indigenous elements and cal advancement of the indigenous inhabitants must 


naturally tended to serve their interests rather than begin at the bottom rather 


than at the top, namely, 
those of the indigenous inhabitants was incorrect, Mr with the village 


councils rather than with the Legis- 


Jones stated. He reiterated that the official members lative Council. and that it should be encouraged to 


of the Council were appointed to represent the interests spread upwards as rapidly as possible 
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The Trust Territory of New Guinea comprises 
the north-eastern part of the island of New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago and the 

northern islands of the Solomon Group 
The land area is 93,000 square miles and the 

Territory includes some 600 islands. The most 
northerly point, Sae Island, is less than SO 

nautical miles from the Equator and the most 

southerly position is the boundary ith Papua 
along the parallel of 8 degrees South latitude 

The extreme points of the territory lie more than 
400 nautical miles apart, from north to south, 

and more than 1,100 nautical miles 

from west to east 


“- 


Syria had suggested that consideration should be 
given to the establishment of a New Guinea nationality 
for the people of the Territory. The Special Representa- 
tive affirmed that the Administering Authority would 
not overlook that question when the proper time ar 
rived 


Replying to Syria’s criticism that only minor posi 
tions were held by indigenous inhabitants in the ad 
ministrative structure, Mr. Jones said that while that 
was inevitable at present, the indigenous people would 
be encouraged to assume greater responsibility in the 
Public Service as their training progressed and as they 
acquired further knowledge and experience, The estab 
lishment of an Auxiliary Division of the Public Service 
had opened new avenues to the indigenous people, w ho, 
as they become more experienced, would be able to 
enter the senior branches of the Public Service on an 
equal footing with Europeans, 


With regard to suggestions that indigenous tribunals 
should be legally recognized, Mr. Jones explained that 
the Administering Authority was not fully convinced 
of the desirability of such recognition. The question 
would continue to be examined, 


Land Policy Questions 


Dealing with comments on the economic scene, the 
Special Representative noted that several members had 
expressed doubts concerning the Administration's land 
policy. Two reasons had prompted the indigenous peo 
ple to retreat to the mountainside; their shifting meth 
ods of agriculture and their desire to get away from 
tribal fighting. That movement had taken place betore 
the Administration entered the area. The Administer 
ing Authority was now planning to bring the people 
back to the valleys and resettle them on the land they 
had originally owned 


He felt that the Indian and Soviet Union representa 
tives misunderstood his replies to questions on land 
alienation. The cardinal feature of the Administering 
Authority's land policy was the protection of the present 
and future interests of the indigenous population, Land 
could be alienated only from the indigenous people to 
the Administration and then only with the owner's con 
sent after it had been shown that the land would not be 
required for indigenous cultivation. The fact that land 
was held by the Administration was a further assurance 
that the ultimate government of the territory would 
have full control over its natural resources, Apart from 
a few freeholds granted by the German Administra 
tion, land was in no case vested permanently in Euro 
pean settlers. Leases only were granted, their term be 
ing dependent upon the possible future requirements 
of the indigenous inhabitants of the areas concerned 
At the expiration of the lease, the land reverted to the 
Administration or to any future government of the 
territory 


With regard to taxation, the Administering Authority 
considered it was important to affive at a balance 
between the desirability of increasing the revenue and 





the need to ensure that capital investment would not be 
prejudiced or diverted from the lerritory through ex 
cessive taxation or duties. It would be inappropriate to 


alter the incidence of taxation 


Referring to the U.S.S.R. representatives comments 


that compan with large capital were exploiting the 
lerritory, the Special Representative pointed out that 


the capital shown in the annual report for the various 


companies did not necessarily imply that it was all 


invested in the Territory; many of the companies were 
Australian-registered concerns, and a very small part 
of their nominal or issued capital had in fact been 
brought into the Territory, Some had certainly made 
reasonable profits but their presence in New CGruinea 
was of the greatest importance to its economic develop 
ment, They paid considerable sums in indirect taxation 
and were contributing substantially to the advance 
ment of the Territory and its inhabitants, The country 
resources might be potentially valuable, but many of 
them could be developed only if large amounts of 
capital were introduced, as well as modern equipment 
and technical skills. The Australian Government felt 
that it was essential for the Territory's development to 
attract capital from out ide 

With regard to the Indian representative tatement 
that the indigenous people were not permitted or en 
couraged to partic ipate to any great cxtent in cconomi 
development, Mr. Jones agreed that copra production 
was for the time being largely in the hands of Euro 
pean planters Indigenous people were, however, grad 
ually acquiring the necessary skills for the growing 
of copra and other crops, and their contribution to 
total production was slowly increasing 

Replying to suggestions made by the U.S.S.R. and 
Haitian representatives that wages should be paid en 
tirely in cash, he said that the Administration con 
sidered that the people should be protected both against 
their employers and their own inexperience and it was 
only by ensuring that the essentials were provided to a 
worker that his welfare and health could be safe 
guarded 

Ihe Special Representative noted some representa 
tives’ disappointment that it had not been possible to 
train indigenous doctors. He pointed out that assistant 
medical practitioners had been trained in the Central 
Medical School in Fiji, from which four had graduated; 
the latter were not fully-trained physicians but filled a 
real need. As secondary education developed, it was 
hoped that it would be possible to train indigenous in 
habitants to the high levels required by the exacting 
standards of Australian universities 

The Administering Authority did not share the view 
that tribal social customs should be modernized, main- 
taining that the development of an indigenous society 
must be the result of evolution rather than revolution. 

Replying to observations on the educational posi- 
tion, Mr. Jones said that the Administration believed 


that, pending the establishment of adequate secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education in the 
lerritory, the scholarship system whereby indigenous 
pupils were given education in Australia would be con- 
tinued, and it might be anticipated that the provision 
of scholarships would be extended Compulsory pri- 
mary education was prescribed in certain areas but 
it could not be enforced in areas which were not com- 
pletely under Administration control. The Australian 
Government appreciated the work done by the mis- 
ions in providing primary education, and by providing 
financial aid to the missions it was ensuring that such 
valuable work was continued and extended. 

Ihe Administration planned to introduce English 
as the language of instruction as soon as that was 
possible. For the present, however, the use of Melane- 
ian “Pidgin” as a lingua franca was useful and, in 
practice, inevitable, in view of the enormous diversity 
of languages. Without the use of that lingua franca 
the Administration’s activities would be considerably 
curtailed, and the people would not receive advice 
and assistance 

In conclusion, the Special Representative empha- 
ized the difficulty of presenting to the Council a real- 
isuc picture of New Guinea and its peoples There was. 
he said, perhaps no other area in the world where 
peoples so primitive were still living, nor many places 
where the physical difficulties were so immense, Aus 
tralia was proud of its achievements in that field and 
would continue to carry out its policy of contacting 
those “warlike people” in as peaceful a manner as 
p yssible, in order to extend to them the benefits of its 
civilization and thus fulfil its obligations under the 


lrusteeship Agreement 


faustralia’s Views 


For his Government, William D. Forsyth, of Aus- 
tralia, also commented on various points made in the 
six-day debate on New Guinea, with particular refer- 
ence to criticisms levelled at the Administering Author- 
ity by the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and India 
Mr. Forsyth held that the latter representative had 
“gravely misrepresented” the situation in the Territory, 
as well as the conduct and motives of the Administer- 
ing Authority. The Indian representative had failed to 
mention the extensive scientific work being carried out 
to promote economic development in New Guinea and 
ignored many facts demonstrating the substantial prog- 
ress made in recent years in the lerritory. Thus, the 
Indian representative had contended that the Adminis- 
tration had neglected to develop the Territory econom- 
ically; he had scarcely mentioned the work done in 
connection with copra, gold mining and timber. 

Mr. Forsyth did not deny that Australia had got 
something out of New Guinea, but it had “plowed it 
back again.” In terms of mere money, New Guinea 
would owe Australia a great deal 


Australia had poured £28 million into that country 
without any other return than the satisfaction of rais- 





ing the level of living of the people with whom it had 
so far come into contact. When New Guinea had first 
come under Australian mandate, the only settlements 
had been little trading settlements round the coast. 
That situation had remained virtually the same until 
comparatively recently, although the Administration 
had progressively pushed further and further inland. 
Australia had been in contact with the people on the 
coasts for some thirty-five years and with those further 
inland for a shorter period. It had not been in contact 
at all with those in the central parts of the Territory 

Mr. Forsyth admitted there was mass ignorance and 
mass illiteracy. The first need was elementary educa- 
tion, and in that connection there was a deadlock 
there could be no elementary education without teach- 
ers; there could be no teachers without elementary 
education. The only way to solve that problem was to 
use some teachers who were not highly trained but 
were sufficiently trained to teach the basic elements. 
As elementary education became more widespread and 
more people completed secondary courses, the numbers 
of those who were literate would naturally expand 
more rapidly 


Commenting further on the Indian representative's 
statement, Mr. Forsyth observed that that representa 
tive’s views were evidently not shared by the Indian 
High Commissioner in Australia. The previous year, 
the High Commissioner, after visiting the Territory, had 
declared that not enough was known in Australia about 
the remarkable achievements in New Guinea, that the 
country was thriving, that the indigenous inhabitants 
were obviously happy and well fed, that many of them 
owned cars and trucks, that there had been splendid 
progress in tea and coffee production and that, generally 
speaking, he had been amazed by the development 
taking place 


Administering Authority's Responsibility 


In his closing statement, the Australian representa- 
tive re-emphasized the steady advances being made 
despite many formidable problems. The people of New 
Guinea had been awakened to a life of undreamed-of 
potentialities. Some of them had had the experience of 
sea and air travel, visiting Australia and the surround- 
ing islands. Education was being carried on outside as 
well as inside the schools, for the outlook of the people 
was being transformed by the many imported improve- 
ments to daily life. More schools were needed and 
progressively higher education, and these would be 
provided; meanwhile, the people were learning, not 
stagnating 

Touching on the role of the Trusteeship Council, 
Mr. Forsyth said the Administering Authority recog- 
nized that criticism was the chief implement by which 
the duties of the Council were carried out. It accepted 
that; nevertheless, Australia expected criticism to be 
such as to promote the ends of the usteeship System, 
and it welcomed such constructive criticism, as also 
the observations and suggestions made by the Council. 


On the other hand, the responsibility for adminis- 
trative decisions and action was the Administering Au- 
thority’s alone, All Administering Authorities gave at- 
tention to the Council’s suggestions, but it was for each 
Administering Authority to decide whether such sug- 
gestions were useful, practicable and wise. 

In Australia’s view, the fact that an Administering 
Authority had failed to comply with a recommendation 
of the Council did not necessarily lay it open to criti- 
cism, The weight of the Council’s views and the moral 
force of world opinion were great, and the Administer- 
ing Authority gave due respect to both, but it was, Mr 
Forsyth maintained, rather a question of giving atten 
tion to the Council’s suggestions than of demanding 
compliance with its recommendations 


The fact that New Guinea was under Trusteeship re- 
flected the present inability of its people to operate a 
civilized society. The important thing was to evaluate 
whether there had been progress, whether that progress 
had been as rapid as possible and whether the policies 
of the Administration were such as to inspire confi- 
dence that progress would be maintained. The Aus- 
tralian representative felt no anxiety on the reply to 


those questions 


Council's Observations 


Ihe Trusteeship Council, in its conclusions and 
recommendations on New Guinea, commended Aus- 
tralia’s continued policy of peaceful penetration and 
expressed confidence that the remaining restricted areas 
will soon be brought under administrative control, The 
Council expressed “its deep sympathy for the families 
of the two patrol officers and two members of the 
constabulary who lost their lives while engaged in this 
work during the past year.” 


The Council noted that a Public Service Institute has 
been established which will play an important part in 
the development of the training program of the New 
Auxiliary Division of the Public Service, and that the 
latter is Opening new avenues to responsible positions 
in the Administration for indigenous people. 


In view of the importance which it attached to the 
training of indigenous persons, their participation in 
the Administration and their advancement to increas- 
ingly responsible positions, the Council recommended 
that the Administering Authority should continue its 
efforts, through the Auxiliary Division and all other 
possible means, to prepare them for technical and 


other administrative positions of higher responsibility. 


The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
considers that at present the most effective way of 
furthering the political development of the indigenous 
population is through village councils, and that the 
Administering Authority is also considering other prac- 
tical steps to accomplish this, Nevertheless, because of 
the importance which it attaches to the participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants in the work of the Legis- 
lative Council, the Council recommended that the Ad- 
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ministering Authority should, as a first step, encourage 
the more advanced elements of the indigenous popula 
tion to take an interest in the proceedings of the Coun 
cil and attend its sessions, with a view to bringing about 
their fuller and more effective participation in the work 
of the Legislative Council 

In a further recommendation in the political sphere 
the Council noted “with satisfaction” the growth of the 
existing village councils and the possibility that two 
additional ones may soon be established, and recom 
mended that the Administering Authority should con 
tinue with the further de velopment of new council 

Concerned over the reluctance of the people in some 
areas to accept the respon ibility of local government 
the Council recommended that the Administering Au 
thority should endeavor to develop a sense of responsi 
bility among the more energetic and intelligent element 
of the population particularly in those less advanced 


areas where no village councils now exist 


Improved Economic Position 


In conclusions on the territory's economic position 


the Council noted “with satisfaction” a considerabk 


improvement It found this was reflected in the growth 


of the cooperative movement the development of the 
timber industry, increased agricultural production, and 
an appreciable increase in the Territory's internal! 
revenue 

The Council noted that surveys of the natural re 
sources and soil, and investigations calculated to im 
prove production in the Territory, have been undertaken 
by the Administering Authority, These were regarded 
as a contribution toward the comprehensive economin 
survey of resources, which the Council has recom 
mended as basic for the establishment of the coordin 
ated long-range program it considers necessary for the 
sound economic development of the lerritory. The 
Council hoped that, meanwhile, the Administering Au 
thority will continue to develop, in all fields, the eco 
nomic resources 

The Council noted, with approval, the Administra 
tion's program for increasing the participation of in 
digenous people in the economic life of the Territory 
and hoped that this participation will be further in 
creased 

The large, direct grants made by the Administering 
Authority to the Territory were noted by the Council 
During the year under review these totalled more than 
three million pounds, and the Council noted that no 
direct taxes are levied except those by village council 
to cover local expenditures, and that serious practical 
difficulties would be encountered in the imposition 
of any direct form of taxation, The Council hoped that 
the Administering Authority will bear in mind the de 
sirability of introducing direct taxation at the carliest 
possible time, considering that, in addition to taxes 
which may be levied by local councils, all the people 


of the Territory should, according to their means, con 


tribute directly toward the costs of its administration 

The Council was satisfied with the progress made 
in the development of agriculture by the Administering 
Authority, through the activities of the agricultural 
experiment stations and extension stations, and the 
assistance and encouragement being given in the diversi 
fication of crops in general, the development of cash 


crops and the improvement of agricultural methods 


Social and Educational 


In the social sphere, noting that the Administering 
Authority considers the retention of corporal punish 
ment for certain offences necessary because of the par 
ticular circumstances of the Territory, the Council re 
iterated nevertheless its previous recommendation on 
this subject At its fourteenth session in 1954, the 
Council, noting that corporal punishment had been 
partly abolished, strongly urged the Administering Au 
thority to abolish it completely 

The Council noted “with satisfaction” the progress 
made in public health, particularly the establishment 
of new hospitals, medical aid posts and clinics, and 
the increased medical staff. It drew the attention of the 
Administering Authority, however, to the continuing 
need for training indigenous medical personnel 

Commending the progress made in education, the 
Council noted the increased number of schools, the en 
rolment of pupils, educational expenditures, and the 
establishment of a sound basis for the future develop 
ment of education in the Territory through the coming 
into force of the New Education Ordinance. The 
Council, however, recommended that special attention 
be given to the advancement of secondary education 
and the training of indigenous teachers, as well as ef 
forts to obtain additional qualified teachers from Aus 
tralia 

Ihe Council noted with satisfaction the institution in 
1954 of a scholarship scheme to send indigenous pupils 
to secondary schools in Australia, and hoped the Ad 
ministering Authority will continue to provide scholar 
ships liberally to selected pupils 

Ihe Council noted the observations of UNESCO on 
education in New Guinea 

Recalling its previous endorsement of the Adminis 
tering Authority's policy of making English the uni 
versal language of instruction, the Council noted with 
interest the studies which have been undertaken by the 
Administering Authority with regard to native lan 
guages, particularly the production of a linguistic map 
ind index compiled with the assistance of missions and 
other voluntary organizations, and requested the Ad 
ministering Authority to inform it in due course of the 
final results of these studies 

Finally, the Council commended the Administering 
Authority for the subsidies and supplies of educational 
equipment given to Mission organizations in their edu 
cational work in the Territory and hoped that such 


assistance will be progressively increased 











years of active operation, 


- NINI 


the International Bank for Recon 


struction and Development has made 


a record of accomplishment which, 
I think, has surpassed the hopes of 
many of those who fashioned the 
Charter of the Bank at Bretton 
Woods during those hot and critical 
days of July 1944 
World War was at its destructive 


when the Second 
height. Realizing well that private 
capital alone could not be expected 
to provide the investment funds 
needed for reconstruction and de 
velopment of the world’s resources, 
the Bretton Woods delegates set up 
the Bank as the first fully interna 
tional attempt in history to put both 
private and public investment cap! 
tal to productive use throughout the 
world 

Bank loans have 


some 450 sé parale 


been made for 
projects on six 
continents. To date, the Bank has 
made more than $2,200 million 
worth of loans, in thirty-seven coun 


Taking 


borrowers and 


tries and overseas territories 
into account what 
other investors have invested in these 
same projects, the value of undertak 
ings completed or going forward with 
the help of the Bank comes to some 


$5,000 million or more. The Bank 


has also assisted its member coun 


tries with advice—ranging from sug 
gestions on specific engineering ques 
tions to counsel on broad matters 


of economic or financial policy 


World Bank loans, for the most 
part, are made for the purpose of 


helping countries to acquire the 
essential basis of economic develop 
ment—-such things as adequate sup 
plies of electric power, modern sys 
tems of transport and schemes to 
extend and improve the use of land 
for agriculture. We have also been 
able to assist in the expansion of in 
dividual industries, and to help, in 
a small way, to carry forward large 
national programs of development 
Again in round figures we have lent 
about the following amounts for the 


purposes shown 


I ransportation and 


communications $570 milhon 
Electric power 560 million 
European reconstruction SOO million 


Agriculture and forestry 205 million 
Industry 200 million 


General ce velopment 


programs 135 million 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Revieu 
in connection with United 


Nations’ tenth anniversary. 





“Tangible and Visible 
Effects’ of 


Bank’s Operations 


By Eugene R. Black 


Reconstruction and Development 






A Nine-Year Record Reviewed 


President, International Bank For 


have these 


effects 


Now what 
operations had on the Bank's mem 
ber countries? They have had tang! 
ble and visible effects and, in some 
cases, effects which are measurable 
in cold financial figures as well as in 
the imponderables of human satis 
factions 

I have space for only a few speci 
fic illustrations 

One of the Bank's loans to Pakis 
tan is helping to change the face of 
the Thal desert. With Bank-financed 
equipment, about 700.000 acres in 
the arid Thal are being irrigated 
and planted to wheat, sugar and cot 
ton. While the Bank loan in this 
case was for $3% million, the value 
of additional crops to be grown on 
the new farm land, when the project 
1S completed, 1s expected to reach 
between $20-25 million every year 

In Peru, a relatively small Bank 
loan has transformed the Port of 
Callao. With the help of modern 
port equipment and improved man 
agement under the new Port Au 
thority which the Bank helped to 
set up, Callao has been changed 
from a badly congested port into 
one of the most efficient in Latin 
America. A few years ago, because 
of congestion, shipping companies 
were levying a 25 per cent surcharge 
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on freight handled at Callao. Now 
ship turnaround time has 
speeded 


cases cut from twelve days to twelve 


been 
up drastically—in some 


hours and modern methods of 
handling grain and general cargo 
The Bank's loan was for 


Savings 


introduced 
$2'% 


creased port efficiency have already 


million from in- 
reached a figure of at least $2 mil 
lion annually 

These and other Bank loans have 
been helping to establish or im- 
prove cultivation on more than five 
million acres of land, to add nearly 


four million kilowatts of capacity to 


the world’s facilities for generating 
electric power, and to help build, 
equip or maintain enough roads and 
railways to more than girdle the 
earth 

But the Bank does a good deal 
more than lend money. Inthe 
course of its far-flung loan opera- 
tions, it is constantly called upon to 
give advice to borrowers and po- 
tential borrowers. Bank engineers, 
or consultants recruited with the 
help of the Bank for a particular 
job, have helped countries to build 
workable power plants, obtain the 
type of locomotives best suited to 
rail beds, set up systems of main 
tenance for heavy tractor opera 
tions, and solve a variety of specific 
problems. Probably the most effec- 
tive tool the Bank uses in provid- 
ing technical assistance, however, is 
broader-gauge. At the request of 
member governments, the Bank has 
by now sent out more than a dozen 
general survey missions to help 
countries appraise their total eco 
nomic resources and draw up over 
all programs to push their economic 
development ahead at a faster pace 

A step of significance in the field 
of development techniques will be 
taken when the Bank opens its own 
Institute 


We are planning to start the first 


Economic Development 
six-months course of this Institute 
next January |. The Institute will 
serve, I hope, as a sort of staff col 
lege where qualified representatives 
of the Bank's member countries can 
study the developmental process as 
a whole, as well as the practical 
steps required to make development 
work 

I have mentioned some of the 


economic effects which Bank loans 
have helped to bring about in mem- 
ber countries. There are social ef- 
fects, too, and I believe that these 
are of special importance; for if 
economic advance means anything, 
it must mean an increase in human 
satisfactions—more rewarding con- 
ditions of work on farms and in in- 
dustry, more time and more oppor- 
tunity to receive an education and 
the mental tools which are far more 
important than any machinery 
rhese results are perhaps less visi 
ble. But they are coming. One Bank 
loan in Mexico, for example, has 
helped to bring to the town of Te- 
cuala, along with a diesel electric 
power plant, such things as a night 
library, a daily 
newspaper and a radio station 


school a public 
Effects of World Bank operations 


are not restricted to borrowing 
countries. In my opinion, develop- 
ment of the world’s resources holds 
great importance for the economics 
of the industrial nations as well. For 
one thing, Bank funds have financed 
exports of various types from many 
industrialized countries of equip- 
ment needed for development. This, 
in itself, means more trade. But the 
longer range results are greater. An 
important fact of economic life, 
too obvious perhaps always to re- 
ceive the consideration it merits, is 
that, as countries develop, they be- 
come much better trading partners 
than underdeveloped countries. And 
just as the less developed areas need 
modern equipment to increase pro- 
duction, so the more developed na- 
tions need expanding markets. The 
satisfaction of both requirements 


is essential to a dynamic world 
economy 

Finally, the Bank’s operations are 
having a growing effect in encourag 
ing a flow of private capital into 
abroad 


worthwhile undertakings 


The Bank serves as an important 
channel for private international in 
vestment. It does this, for one 
thing, by selling its own bonds 

of which some $850 million worth 
are now outstanding—to private in 
vestors. Especially in recent years, 
the Bank has 


sources of private funds in other 


been able to tap 


ways—by selling its loans, or parts 


of its loans, to other thvestors in 


various capital markets of the 
world. Some of these sales are made 
from past loans; in other cases, pri- 
vate investors participate directly in 
our loans at the time they are made. 
Total participations in the Bank’s 
lending transactions now amount to 
some $250 million. 

Now, despite the encouragement 
which the Bank is able to give to 
private international investment, it 
certain 


is clear that there are 


important areas of development 
financing where a new international 
approach would be beneficial For 
this reason, the Bank has recently 
completed drafting the charter of a 
proposed new affiliate—the Interna- 
tional Finance Comporation. The 
purpose of the Corporation will be 
to work directly and intensively in 
the field of private enterprise. Its 
job will be both to find (from pri- 
vate sources) and to help provide 
capital for private undertakings of 
economic value to its member coun- 
tries 

I believe that the 1Fc will supple- 
ment the work of the Bank in im- 
portant respects. Irc -will engage in 
types of financing from which the 
Bank, by its own charter, is ex- 
cluded. It will make loans for pri- 
vate projects without the necessity 
of obtaining a governmental guaran- 
tee. While trc will not invest in 
capital stock, it will in effect pro- 
vide venture capital—by investing, 
for example, in securities which 
would give the Corporation a right 
to participate in the profits of an 
enterprise and which, when sold to 
private investors, would be converti- 
ble into capital stock. 

As I look to the future, I am con- 
fident of two things: Given reason- 
able political stability in the world, 
the World Bank will continue to as- 
sist countries in many areas and in 
many ways to build modern econ- 
omies and to provide fuller lives for 
their people. And the Bank’s new 
affiliate, the tec, will make a very 
considerable contribution in helping 
private enterprise to build upon the 
basic platform of economic devel- 
opment. Both of these activities will 
have powerful and practical effects 
in translating the aspirations of mil- 
lions of people in underdeveloped 
nations into solid achievements. 













D pcemncs SIVELY and with very littl publicity, the 

United Nations and the specialized agencies have 
for several year 1 helping many countries to de 
velop their natural r ind t 1p the stand 
ard of life of their people. In some plac clinics have 
been opened to co t tuberculosis; in other crop 


have been impro\ Here a fertilizer production plant 
has been established; there a marine biology research 
station set up. The fishing industry has been de veloped 
in One country, the banking system in another, penicil- 
lin manufacture in a third 

All this has been achieved, and a great deal more, 
at very modest cost by sending experts of international 
reputation to assist the governments concerned in what- 
ever field of development they have asked for such 
help. This phase of United Nations activity is known 
as the Technical Assistance Program, and it is sup- 
ported by direct monetary grants from sixty-six coun- 
tries. 

At first this assistance was primarily directed at the 
economic development of the countries concerned and 
at the social welfare of their peoples, but it was soon 
evident that the success of the program depended to a 
large extent on the ability of governments to see that 
good use was made of the experts’ advice. Not every 
government had adequate machinery to make effective 
the help given to it, and it became clear that in some 
countries the task of the United Nations included as- 
sistance in the development of machinery of govern- 


ment fully capable of absorbing these other innovations 
So to the programs of economic development and social 
welfare was added a third, the improvement of gov- 
ernmental organization or, to use a more technical 
term, the improvement of public administration 


The Improvement 
of Public 


Admunistration 


By Frederick J. ‘Tickner 


Chief of the Research, Training and 
Conference Unit, United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 





When this new phase of technical assistance was first 
suggested in 1948, the idea was an entire novelty, and 
there were widely different views about how best it 
could be put into practice, An important suggestion, 
made by the Brazilian delegation, was that some kind 
of international training centre in methods of admini 
tration ought to be set up at United Nations Headquar 
ters, and as an experiment an international seminar in 
the administration of government personnel was held 
in New York in 1950 


cess. In. some countries the idea of a public service is 


rhis was not altogether a suc 


more fully developed than in others; and those who 
attended the seminar did not all speak from the same 
experience. Methods of administration which are best 
for one country are by no means the best for others 

At the same time, it is undoubtedly true that certain 
general principles apply in greater or lesser degree in 
administration everywhere, and variations as between 
one country and another for the most part depend on 
its general state of development. Accordingly an inter- 
national committee was appointed by the United Na- 
tions, under the chairmanship of H. J. van Mook, of 
the Netherlands, to examine the problem; and the 
result of their studies has been published under the 
title Standards and Techniques of Public Administra- 
tion, with special reference to Technical Assistance for 
Underdeveloped Countries. 

They suggested that one of the primary objectives 
of the Technical Assistance Program should be to im- 
prove national training facilities for public servants, 
and in 1951, at the request of the Government, the 
United Nations agreed to help with an important ex- 
periment in training for public administration in Brazil. 

With the sponsorship of the Government and of the 
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United Nations, the Getulio Vargas Foundation in Rio 
de Janeiro undertook to establish a School of Public 
Administration. From the start, its program of studie 
has included a general course in public administration 
to which students are invited from all the countri 
of Latin America. By the end of 1954 students from 
Mexico and from practically every country in Central 
and South America had attended the School at Rio 
By sending their public servants in this way to Rio 
de Janeiro, the government 
that the 


concerned nave hown 
upport the idea of improvement through 
training. In this way individual administrators broaden 
their experience and learn about new de velopments in 
other countri leaching at the school is don i irtly 
by Brazilians, partly by an international team sent by 
the United Nations, the members of which have been 
drawn trom France, Puerto Rico, South Afri Sweden 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela 
Brazilian scholars have been awarded United Nation 


fellow hip for study at universities abroad in order to 


yain experience of other countrn before becoming 
members of the teaching staff, and as they return to 
Rio the United Nations instructors are gradually bein 


reduced i 


number and will ultimately disappear 

In this connection let us consider what exactly i 
meant by public administration. Every country has a 
public ervice, because it is impos sible for it to carr’ 
on without adequate organization to put into effect 
the policies and the decisions of the government. There 


is nothing novel about this Ihe Romans, the Egyp 


tians and the Chinese had fully ce veloped public serv 
Rom ifi 
administration was highly organized, and the Europea 


ices In ancient times, Under the Emperor 





1 Canadian expert in 
organization and methods 
/ P Laberge, at the 
invitation of the Colombian 





Government, leads a 
study group in 
public administration 





problems 





countries, which inherited a great deal from the Roman 
Empire, have a continuous tradition in these matters 
from the clerks in the household of the mediaeval kings 
to the highly developed civil services which were in 
existence by the end of the nineteenth century and were 
already being copied in other parts of the world 

Even so, until about the time of the First World 
War, the tasks of any government were relatively 
imple. The tempo of ‘administration was slower and 
less complicated in those day Governments main 
tained law and order, fostered education and public 
calth, promoted effective communication services 
looked after problem of toreign policy and encour 
aged trade and industry. They did not undertake large 
cale plans for economic development and social wel 
fare 

Then came the two world wars and revolutionary 


hanges caused by scientific discoveries Ihe affau 


f government have widely expanded in scope, and 
ilterations in world economic and political conditions 
iffect the life and prosperity of every country to a 
degree which none can escape Planning for progress 
ind for the welfare of the nation has become part ol 
the normal activities of government, and those govern 
ments which hitherto have had least experience of how 
best to do this are turnin to the United Nations for 
technical assistance 


[his kind of situation has arisen even in countries 


with a long tradition of administration. For example 
ten years ago the French Government set up a National 
School of Administration in Paris, where every new 
administrateur civil—every new entrant to the higher 


rrades of the French Civil Service spends three years 
























before taking up appomtment. Administration thus 
becomes a skilled profession, demanding specialized 
training in addition to the normal university education 
[his offers a solution in a country where the impact of 
change has been continuous over a long period, but, 
in a country where economic and social development 
has come with revolutionary speed and intensity, it Is 
not possible to await the gradual evolution of a new 
group of administrators; innovations in administration 


are an immediate necessity 


Rapid Social Change 


In the country where economic and social change 
is rapid, there are many ways in which its administra 
tion may not have kept up with the times. The gen 
eral organization of the government, which sufficed 
even thirty years ago, may have become inadequate 
to deal with modern developments. The work of the 
government will now be more complicated and need 
greater coordination; there may be insufficient means 
of ensuring that the decisions of the cabinet are effec 
tively carried out by all ministries. The government's 
financial machinery may have become inadequate, the 
arrangements for preparing the budget may no longer 
be suitable to deal with extensive plans for economic 
development or improved social welfare. The methods 
used in carrying out an audit to make certain that the 
money has been spent in the way proposed in the 
budget may have become antiquated. The monetary, 
credit and export and import policies of the govern 
ment may need to be modified to be kept in line with 
economic developments Public corporations, national 
ized enterprises, organizations for promoting economic 
development and economic planning may have added 
to the complexity of the governmental structure. The 
recruitment and staffing of the public service and of 
public corporations may need overhaul; a larger public 
service is sure to have become necessary, and new 
functions of government call for new skills and new 
specialization. The organization and management of 
the government departments may need review; they 
may not have kept abreast with developments in the 
technique of office management. The government may 
need to give more careful attention to its public rela- 
tions, to the general dealings between its officials and 
its citizens, if only because recent innovations in gov 
ernment policy need to be explained to the general 
public. Finally, the government of local units, prov 
inces, municipalities and so on may also be in need 
of changes to keep up with the times 

Most of these fields of innovation and progress in 
administration have been subjects taught at the School 
of Public Administration at Rio de Janeiro, and at 
some stage or another have featured prominently in 
the program of the school, since it is in these matters 
there is the greatest need for sharing experience and 
learning of the most recent developments in other 


countries 


Encouraged by the success of the initial venture at 
Rio, the United Nations has collaborated with the 








Turkish Government and the University of Ankara in 
setting up an Institute of Public Administration in 
Ankara, and with the Egyptian Government in estab- 
lishing an Institute of Public Administration in Cairo 
Ihe task at these institutes has been much more diffi- 
cult than merely demonstrating new methods which 
can be applied after three months’ or six months’ tui- 
tion; the problem has been to invite a group of experi- 
enced administrators to reorient their ideas and to 
make a new approach to problems of government and 
administration. The students are necessarily men with 
some years of practical experience, ten to fifteen years 
older than normal university students, with ideas 
formed in an existing system of administration, This 
in itself offers a novel and challenging teaching problem 

These experienced public servants are asked to study 
the basic principles of administration, although some 
of them may hitherto have regarded administration as 
a matter of fact rather than of theory; or to consider 
new ideas of personnel management, new methods of 
fiscal administration designed to meet more complex 
requirements brought about largely through economic 
and social development. The process of education ts 
necessarily a long one, since only a relatively small 
group can attend the school at any one time; and the 
impact of new ideas is therefore only very gradual on 
the public service as a whole. Moreover the school 
can only hope to stimulate fresh thinking; the students 
themselves need time to test new ideas in practice 
Thus the projects, from the United Nations point of 
view, are longterm projects, and technical assistance 


will be required over a period of years 


Various Ways of Assistance 


Discussion of the possibility of setting up an inter 
national training centre in public administration at 
United Nations Headquarters gave special stress to the 
importance of training as a medium for technical as 
sistance in public administration, and led to the early 
inclusion in the program of the projects for the School 
at Rio and the Institute at Ankara; but of course there 
are other ways of giving technical assistance of this 
character. Indeed, before the members of the first 
seminar on personnel administration had assembled in 
New York in 1950, a United Nations expert was al 
ready on his way to I cuador to advise the Government 
on the personnel organization of its public service. A 
few months earlier, an important United Nations mis 
sion, under Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, now Director-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad 
ministration, was invited by the Bolivian Government 
to help it in the task of drawing up a national program 
of economic and social development; in its report the 
mission stressed the need for administrative reforms 
Already in 1950 the threefold pattern of technical 
assistance in economic, social and administrative de 
velopment was taking shape, and assistance in prob 
lems of public administration was clearly possible in 
a variety of ways 
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It will perhaps be simpler to describe some of the 
work that has been done in many parts of the world 
rather than to attempt to give a complete history of 
the first few years of technical assistance in public 
administration, a task which would be difficult because 
of the variety of the projects 

In the Technical Assistance Administration at Head 
quarters a small group of specialists from half a dozen 
countries was established under Dr. van Mook. Our 
main task has been to develop the public administration 
program and at the same time to investigate the avail 
able sources from which experience and knowledge 
might be drawn, and to see what could be done to 
supplement any obvious gaps in that knowledge. So 
novel was the idea that it has been important for us 
both to keep in close touch with first experiments in 
the field and to analyze the possibilities of drawing 
on the experience of the more advanced countries. We 
have been able to determine useful methods of ap 
proach only by trial and error; and we have slowly 
evolved an international point of view by comparison 
made between one country and another. The develop- 
ment of our policy has been intimately linked with 
what has proved successful or unsuccessful in actual 
Cxpericnee 

Even so, it soon became very clear to us that 
golden rule in this field of technical assistance i 
there are no golden rules. What will succeed in 
country may have no chance of succe in another 


innovation which solves the difficulties of one admini 


tration micht only add to the difficulties of another 

One of the most useful and most interesting 
project has been a survey of the governme 
chinery of the Kingdom of Libya. This country, created 
by a federation of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan 
achieved political independence under the auspices of 
the United Nations, Its administration was set up 
partly by continuing the provisional arrangements in 
force before independence, partly by borrowing from 
the experience of other countries Libya, although large 
in area, has a small population, and higher education 
has hitherto been neglected. It was therefore very diff 
cult to find adequate administrators to form a central 
government and local governments for three provinces 
as well; indeed, so short was skilled personnel that a 
number of foreigners in the provisional administration 
have been invited to remain for the time being. To 
make up for the absence of one important phase of 
professional training, the United Nations set up a 
highly successful school of public accountancy under 
the guidance of three experts, two Egyptians and one 
British 

The Libyan Government asked the United Nations 
to send two experts to make a complete survey, a 
study of the whole administration, a task which took 
them two years to complete. One was an Australian, 
from a country which also has a federal system of 


government The other was from the Irish Republic, a 
country with a mature public administration and, like 
Australia, with a cabinet system of government 


After a very thorough examination, they decided that 
although the new administration had made a good be- 
ginning, a number of procedures, adopted when the 
Government was first set up, needed adjustment in the 
light of experience. They made a report containing a 
variety of recommendations and suggestions, most of 
which were accepted by the Government. They were 
then invited to remain, to help put into practice their 
proposals, some of which could be introduced only by 


new legislation ‘ 


Middle East’s Interest 


Other countries of the Mediterranean region are 
equally interested in the improvement of public admin- 
istration. Turkey has a civil service which goes back to 
the capture of Constantinople in the year 1453. Uni- 
versity studies in political science have been going on 
in Istanbul and Ankara for the best part of a century. 
Since the establishment of the republic by Kemal Ata- 
turk thirty years ago, Turkey has become a modern 
tate, politically important because of its geographical 
position, and growing economically with its increasing 
agricultural and industrial production. This has led to 
widespread interest in progressive government, and the 
result has been the Institute of Public Administration 


already mentioned, set up in 1953 with the help of 


the United Nations, as a centre for research into prob 
lems of administration as well as for the training of 
\ working 
for the Institute in the summer of 1952. It had a 


Turkish chairman, Professor Balta, and four interna 


idministrator rroup drew up the plans 


tional members, including myself; the others came from 
France, the Netherlands and the United States. Mem 
bers of the teaching staff have been drawn from Bel 
gium, Canada, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 

In Egypt, under the present progressive Govern- 
ment, the urge toward modernization has been par 
ticularly vigorous. An early innovation was the setting 
up of a Civil Service Commission. Now an Institute of 
Public Administration, established with United Nations 
assistance, has been associated with the Commission 
for the training of senior administrators; and a clerical 
training school is to be set up with the help of the 
Ford Foundation. In addition, the Government has 
called in four United Nations experts in administration: 
one from Sweden to help in the preparation of the 
budget; a second, from the United States, to give 
advice on tax administration; a third from the Nether- 
lands, to develop the administration of the state rail- 
ways; and a fourth, from Austria, to give advice on 
the local administration of a very important scheme 
for the improvement of public health and agriculture in 
the Kalioub district of the Nile delta. So far foreign 
experts associated with the Institute have been drawn 
from India, Norway and the United States, while the 
preliminary plan was prepared by a Swedish expert, 
so that the United Nations group associated with the 
new developments in Egyptian administration has been 
truly international. 











Another country which asked for assistance from the 
United Nations is the Kingdom of Jordan, and in the 
New Year of 1953 a general adviser in problems of 
administration was sent to Amman, where he has al- 
ready spent two and a half years, and his mission has 
proved so successful that the Government has invited 
him to stay a year longer. He is a senior member of the 
British Civil Service and so far has been helping 
mainly with the preparation of the budget and with 
problems of personnel administration, including the 
setting up of a Civil Service Department and the draft- 
ing of a civil service law. 

In Israel there have been developments of a quite 
different character. This country achieved its indepen- 
dence under the guidance of leaders drawn from a wide 
variety of countries, and its administration reflects the 
many different elements which have gone to make up 
its Government. A senior Canadian expert who visited 
Israel early in 1953 recommended that the best way of 
achieving some sort of standardization of administrative 
methods and practices would be to develop a proper 
training scheme and by introducing public administra- 
tion as a subject of university training. Accordingly 
two experts, one British and one Canadian, have been 
sent to assist the Civil Service Commission to develop 
a program of training for public servants and a special- 
ist from the United States is helping in the establish- 
ment of a department of public administration at the 
Kaplan School of Social Sciences. 


Latin American Activity 


The Technical Assistance Administration has been 
equally active in the western hemisphere. Among the 
original international team which helped to set up the 
school of Public Administration in Rio de Janeiro was 
a Venezuelan expert who afterwards went on to Cen- 
tral America to inaugurate another project. For several 
years the governments of the five Central American 
republics have been trying to find ways of cooperating 
more closely with one another, and as one means of 
doing this they agreed to set up a teaching institute, 
where senior members of their public service can meet 
on common grounds to discuss problems of mutual 
interest. 

This idea took shape as an Advanced School of 
Public Administration for Central America, which was 
opened in 1954 at San José in Costa Rica, and the 
United Nations has found a number of international 
experts for the teaching staff. The Venezuelan Director 
has been able to bring the experience of Rio to bear 
on the new project, as well as information collected 
through Headquarters of similar schemes, not neces- 
sarily organized through the United Nations, in other 
parts of the world. The Government of Costa Rica has 
provided a building for the school, which is financed 
through a fund maintained by the five countries, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and El Salva- 
dor, and by the United Nations. All five governments 
have representatives on its coptrol board. After a pre- 
liminary period of study at home, senior civil servants 





attend the courses in San José for a period of three 
months; they take part in group discussions and project 
work, for the teaching does not follow the traditional 
academic methods. Each course includes representa- 
tives of every country and usually has some special 
interest; for example, port and customs administration 
is one of the special subjects for 1955. The teaching 
staff has been drawn from Costa Rica, France, Mexico, 
the United States and Venezuela. 

This is for the senior administrators, and in El Salva- 
dor the Government has gone a stage further by de- 
veloping a national school for those who have not yet 
reached the age or experience for the course at San 
José. Even before the school was established in Costa 
Rica, the United Nations helped with a seminar in 
public administration at San Salvador, and a Brazilian, 
a former member of the staff of the School at Rio de 
Janeiro, has now gone to help with the new centre as 
director of its training program. 

In South America there are two very important 
projects besides the School at Rio de Janeiro. One is a 
mission, invited by the Government of Colombia to 
assist with reorganization of its public service, A Com- 
mission set up by the President and a group of British, 
Canadian and French experts are working together to 
develop better methods of personnel management and 
office organization, Associated with the project are, a 
number of United Nations fellowships awarded to 
Colombians, who will study in other countries and 
then return to Bogota to help in the development of 
some of the new ideas suggested by the mission, 

The same sort of help is being given by the United 
Nations to the Government of Bolivia, but in a quite 
different way. In Colombia the Commission and team 
of experts discuss problems step by step and make 
recommendations to the President. The experts in Bo- 
livia, who have been there since 1952, are employed 
as technical consultants in the various ministries in 
La Paz, and their advice is given day by day as part 
of the general work of government. The team has al- 
ways covered a wider field of government activity than 
public administration; it has included, among others, 
British and Dutch experts in public fianance, a Belgian 
expert in labor problems, an Italian expert in social 
security and a Belgian expert in agriculture. More 
recently a British expert, formerly in the Sudan admin- 
istration, has been adviser to the President on the per- 
sonnel problems of the civil service. 


Work in Southeast Asia 


In Southeast Asia the United Nations have been 
helping the newly independent states of Burma and 
Cambodia 


In Burma the present Government inherited an ad- 
ministration which had been working very well before 
the war but was inadequate for the great task of recon- 
struction which now faces the country. New ministries 
have been set up to deal with new tasks, and by 1953 
there was an obvious need for a general review of the 











various government departments and related bodies. A 
Canadian expert made a very useful beginning by 
surveying the whole situation and making a number of 
suggestions. The Burmese Government had already de- 
cided upon important modifications of the old system, 
particularly in local government and in the public 
corporations, and some assessment of priorities in what 
was to be done was obviously necessary. Accordingly, | 
visited Rangoon in 1954 and drew up a program of 
reorganization which also includes proposals for the 
training of members of the public service and public 
corporations and is planned to extend over a period 
of years. As a result of this, a senior adviser in organi 
zation from the United Kingdom and an expert in 
training from Australia went to Burma early in 1955 


In Cambodia the establishment of national indepen 
dence is very recent, and the country, which was for 
merly only a part of French Indochina, now, like 
Burma, finds itself a separate state Its new Govern 
ment has taken over a wide range of functions, some 
of them new, some of them inherited from the previous 
administration. A number of countries are offering 
technical assistance——France, as the former colonial 
power, Australia, Canada, Japan and the United King 
dom under the Colombo Plan, the United States as 
part of its bilateral program. The Government asked 
for an expert to make a general survey of the adminis 
tration. Clearly no one could do this without a fluent 
speaking knowledge of both English and French. Ac 
cordingly a French-Canadian member of the Canadian 
Civil Service Commission was invited, through the 
United Nations, to undertake the task and to draw 


up a general plan for technical assistance, whereby each 


country could give aid in the field in which its help is 
most likely to prove effective By common consent the 
United Nations has been given the task of advising on 
the coordination of the public administration program, 
and a second Canadian has now taken over, since his 
predecessor had to return to Ottawa. A scheme for an 
administrative training college has been prepared by M 
Bourdeau de Fontenay, Director of the National School 
of Administration in Paris 


Specialized Fields 


A very specialized field of public administration is 
the organization of postal services, and one very in 
teresting mission is now advising three different govern 
ments simultaneously, Two French postal officials, the 
senior dealing with problems of general organization and 
his colleague with the operations of the local post off 
ces, are helping the Governments of Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria. In South America we have another postal 
mission: a Colombian expert is advising the Govern 
ment of Paraguay 

One of the most important phases of public admin 
istration is financial administration, for no government 
can hope to succeed in its task unless its finances are 
in good order, In this matter the expert advice of the 
Fiscal Branch of the Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs is also available. The work of the ex 


perts in this field may deal with the preparation of the 
budget, tax structure, tax administation and the prep- 
aration of tax laws. Customs administration is also 
closely related to problems of taxation. United Nations 
missions dealing with such matters have included Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Egypt, Indonesia, Israel, Libya, Nicara- 
gua and Panama. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Reference has already been made to the program 
of fellowships and scholarships in public administra- 
tion. Awards have been made to experienced public 
servants, as well. as to students, to study the adminis- 
trative methods of countries other than their own. For 
the most part fellowship holders are senior officials: 
for example, under United Nations auspices, the Clerk 
to the Congress of Brazil visited the administrative 
office of the Chambre des Députés in Paris; the Clerk 
to the municipality of Asuncion in Paraguay spent 
some time with the municipal administration of San- 
tiago in Chile; the Secretary of the Civil Service Com 
mission in Pakistan visited the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada; a town clerk from the Sudan went to 
study local government in Ceylon; the Director of 
lraining and Recruitment of the Gold Coast Civil Serv- 
ice visited Puerto Rico at a time when both countries 
were moving to more independent political status, a 
senior official in Greek local government studied the 
administration of the Swiss Canton of Zurich; the Secre- 
tary General of the Department of Public Health in 
Haiti went to study the public health services of Belgium 
and the United Kingdom; a senior officer in customs 
administration in Jordan visited both the Public Service 
Commission and the Customs Department of New Zea- 
land; another fellowship holder who visited New Zea- 
land was the director of Postal Services from Israel; 
while one of the leading members of the Libyan Post 
Office visited the United Kingdom. 


Awards have also been made to younger students 
to attend university courses in public administration, 
usually in the United States or Europe. Reference has 
already been made to the successful training of instruc- 
tors for the School of Public Administration at Rio de 
Janeiro through United Nations fellowships, and the 
same system is being, or will be applied in Central 
America, Egypt and Turkey 


The scope of fellowship and scholarship awards has 
gradually broadened, and countries with more developed 
administrative systems are included from time to time; 
for example, an Inspecteur des Finances from Belgium 
made a detailed comparison between the preparation 
of the budget in his own country and in Switzerland 
and France, and a Norwegian government auditor 
studied the procedures of the British Exchequer and 
Audit Department. Another interesting award was made 
to a senior administrator from Greenland who spent 
five months in the Canadian Eskimo territories 

Another feature of the technical assistance program 
is seminars or discussion groups on an international 
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Western Samoa: A Trust Territory 


Gradually Approaches Self-Government 


‘he lrust Territory of Western Samoa is in the South 
Pacific about 1,440 nautical miles northeast of the 
tip of New Zealand, the country which administers it. 
Its 85,000 people, who live mainly on two islands, are 
approaching that ultimate aim of Trust Territories 
self-government—at a pace apparently equally satisfac- 
tory to Samoans, the Government of New Zealand and 
the Trusteeship Council. 

“Examination of conditions in Western Samoa in- 
cluded a report on the recent constitutional convention 
which contained noteworthy evidence that the Samoan 
people were determined not to be hustled into accepting 
new political institutions except at a pace which they 
themselves shall determine,”” Mason Sears, President of 
the Council, observed at the conclusion of the Council’s 
sixteenth session on July 22 at Headquarters. 

The constitutional convention to which Mr. Sears 
referred met last November-December. In a resolution, 
the convention asserted that the special relationship be- 
tween Western Samoa and New Zealand should be 
maintained indefinitely, although its form might change 
with circumstances 

The Samoans look forward to eventual self-govern- 
ment, but their delegates to that convention felt that a 
representative of New Zealand should, for the time 
being at least, reside in the territory and should have 
some responsibility and authority in matters of defence, 
foreign affairs and seconded officers, this last a recog- 
nition of the Samoans’ need for trained administrators 

Samoans have a strong adherence to custom and 
tradition. Their socio-political system is based on large 
family groups formed both by kinship and adoption. 
The head of one of these groups is called the matai, a 
leader chosen by the family on the basis ol his charac- 
ter and ability 

Samoans are villagers who raise their crops as family 
groups und he leadership of their matais The land 
is often in smal ometimes relatively unproductive 
because not ked in larger amounts. Rearrangement 
according to sor plan is obviously called for here, but 
the Administering 

1:4 


would involve a modification of the whole social struc 


Authority realizes that radical change 
ture of Samoan life, now based on communal effort 


under the auth and leadership of the matali. Since 


that title is not hereditary, adult males aspire to it and 
perpetuate the system 

Savai'i of 
703 square miles and Upolu of 430 square miles—are 


rhe two main islands of Western Samoa 


volcanic islands rising to rugged, densely forested moun- 
tains in the interior, The climate is mild and equable, 
varying little from an average temperature of about 80 
degrees 

rhe relatively tall Samoans (five feet, ten inches, 
which is tall for Polynesians) fish and raise bananas, 
copra, cocoa, food crops and some cattle. 

If in this tropical paradise there is a problem, it is 
that the Samoans’ rate of population growth is among 
the highest in the world. In 1900 there were 32,000 
Samoans. Since 1945 they have increased by 24.5 per 
cent. Almost fifty per cent of the present population is 
under fifteen years of age. If the present rate of increase 
is maintained, the population will double itself in about 
twenty-one years. 

Whether the present prosperous conditions of the 
islanders can be maintained under the pressure of so 
great an increase is a question which the New Zealand 
Government and leading Samoans are seriously study- 
ing, 

Meantime, the principal concern of New Zealand and 
the Samoans is the progress of the islanders toward 
self-government 

Presently Samoans are governed by a New Zealand 
resident High Commissioner who administers the terri- 
tory’s affairs with the aid of a Council of State consist- 
ing of himself and the leader of each of the two main 
islands. These men, called the Fatua, are also members 
of an Executive Council, formed in early 1953 which 
includes as well the High Commissioner, three official 
members (who are also members of the Legislative 
Assembly) and four elected members of the Legislative 
Assembly 


A Samoan is defined as a person belonging to one or 


three Samoans and one | uropean 


more of the Polynesian races if he is of more than 
three-quarters Polynesian blood, unless he is specifically 
leclared (under condition presc ribed by regulations or 


ordinance ) possess some other status than Samoan. 


Individuals may petition the High Court for a change 
in their status. In 1954, for the third successive year, 


more Europeans were declared Samoans than the other 
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way around. There were at last counting about 4,700 
Europeans in the territory 

The distinction is primarily a legal one. Samoans 
pay no death, estate or succession duty on any property 
may not join corporations or partnerships, cannot have 
any contract or security over property enforced against 
them without the consent of the High Commissioner 
may not be enrolled as European electors nor be Eu- 
ropean members of the Legislative Assembly or asses 
sors in the Land Titles Court 

As for Europeans, they are not permitted access to 
Samoan land, even by inheritance, and may not accept 
a Samoan title without the consent of the High Com 
missioner 

The situation is complex. Visiting Missions have 
recommended that the legal distinctions be abolished 
and the Prime Minister of New Zealand suggested that 
Samoa’s constitutional plan could include a provision 
for common citizenship, The convention, however, did 
not discuss the issue and adopted no resolution on the 
subject 

Twelve Samoans and five I uropean members, elected 
for a period of three years, serve in the Legislative As 
sembly, which also includes the members of the Council 
of State, and not more than six official members who 
hold office during the High Commissioner's pleasure 

While New Zealand retains the power to legislate for 
the territory and may direct the High Commissioner to 
veto an ordinance or may disallow an ordinance to 
which he has assented, neither veto nor disallowance 
has im fact ever been resorted to 

Under an associate member system introduced in 
1954, the principal departments of Western Samoa’s 
Government are divided into three groups placed re 
spectively under each of the three official members of 
the executive council the Secretary to the Govern 


ment, the Treasurer and Financial Secretary, and the 


In the composing room of 
the Samoa Bulletin, which 

is the territory's principal 

newspaper, typesetting is a 
bilingual operation 


Attorney-General. Each of the four elected members 
has certain departments allotted to him and ts associat- 
ed with the official members of the Council in their 
administration and in the development of government 
policy. In this way, each associate member understudies 
the official member with whom he is associated and 
familiarizes himself with the government policy and 
the general organization and activities of the depart- 
ments allotted to him 

A body which acts in a purely advisory capacity but 
which is broadly representative is the Fono of Faipule, 
made up of one member from each of the forty-one 
traditional districts of the islands. Each member is sup- 
ported by a majority of the matai, of whom there were 
an estimated 4,515 in 1954. The Fono, which meets 
twice a year, expresses opinions and makes recommen- 
dations to the High Commissioner, submits nominations 
for the appointment of Samoan district judges, planta 
tion inspectors and associate judges of the Land and 
Titles Court, and elects the Samoan members of the 
Legislative Assembly 

Elections of the Samoan members of the Legislative 
Assembly were held in April 1954. A systematic pro- 
cedure was established for the examination of a candi- 
date or candidates in each traditional political district 
There was, the Administering Authority reported, a 
good deal of preparatory discussion in all the political 


districts on the question of nominations to be forward 


ed, and in one case a district meeting was held for the 
first time within memory 

The Faipules ended a three-year period of office on 
September 30, 1954. Elections to the new body were 
held in August, coinciding with the appointment of the 
extra district representatives to the constitutional con- 
vention 

This convention assembled on November 10 at Mu- 
linu’u, a Samoan village within walking distance of the 





westward hook of the harbor at Apia, on Upolu’s north 
shore. It sat until December 23. Its delegates were 
eighty-two district representatives, two from each dis- 
trict, and forty-one members of the Fono, all elected 
by the matai. There were, as well, seventeen members 
of the Legislative Assembly and these others: seven 
European delegates (seven persons from the population 
classified as Europeans); one person representing the 
inhabitants, mostly European of Aleisa, a settlement in 
the foothills just south of Apia; one representative each 
of the Planter’s Association and the Chamber of Com 
merce and two persons from the Samoan Democratic 
Party. (The Samoan Democratic Party, founded in 
1951, wants to extend the electoral franchise to all Sa 
moans of twenty-one or more years Of age and to have 
all districts represented according to population in a 
Legislative Assembly of forty-one members. The party 
believes that the franchise should be universal but only 
matai should stand for office.) The local government 
board and working committee members not otherwise 
designated to the convention had five representatives 
each. Four Samoan judges attended. The High Chiefs 
had two representatives, and the convention had the 
advice of the two chiefs of state, the Fautua 

Ihe con rop sed a single Legislature to re 
place both t nt Legislative Assembly and the 
Fono of I vould have forty-one Samoan mem 
bers (eventually forty-five), five European members 
and two o il members, the Ministers of Justice and 
Finance. Elections would be held every three years, and 
the Legislature would not be dissolved except for those 
election 


Generally speaking, the convention outlined a par 


Primary school children at the Apia Infant School, the 
School, have both Samoan and European teachers 


liamentary system of government with a premier and 


a cabinet. The convention provided, however, for the 
continuance of a head of state and proposed that the 
two present Fautua, acting together, fill the place for 
life, with the privilege of resigning. Future vacancies in 
this office would be filled by a procedure to be deter 
mined later 

In the Samoan constituencies the convention provid 
ed that only Samoan matai should have the right to vote 
or be nominated as candidates for election. A secret 
ballot would be held only when no candidate was nom- 
inated by a majority of the matais listed on the regis 
ter of a constituency 

Both the Administering Authority and the Trustee 
ship Council have stressed the need for a more demo 
cratic method of selection, but the situation for the 
present seems to be that Samoans are holding to the 
inherent conservatism of their established society 

The Council, noting with satisfaction the atmosphere 
of free and thorough discussion which prevailed at the 
constitutional convention, hoped that, with the assist 
ance of the Administering Authority, self-government 
would be attained by the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa in the near future 

Ihe Council endorsed the view of the Administering 
Authority that due attention should be paid to the 
wishes of the population in the matter of voting qualifi 
cations and that no undue pressure should be used to 
impose a change, but hoped that the Samoan leaders 
would recognize the desirability of adjusting progres 
sively their traditional system to more modern demo 
cratic methods and eventually of adopting a system of 


universal suffrage 


former Leifiifi European 





On the question of the possibilty of a common politi- 
cal status for Europeans and Samoans, the Council 
recommended that the Administering Authority con- 
tinue its efforts to persuade the people of Western Sa 
moa that the establishment of a common status for all 
with equal rights and obligations, is desirable 

While the Administering Authority reported that so 
far the associate members have found it difficult to take 
much initiative or assume much responsibility, the 
Council noted with interest the introduction of the as 
sociate member system and considered it an important 
development in the direction of eventual establishment 
of a Samoan Cabinet Government. 

Samoans know that they want their independence, but 
they are cautious about grasping it too quickly. They 
are well aware of a disturbing gap in their structure 
of government where administration is required. At the 
end of 1954, the Public Service employed 1,167 per 
sons. All department heads were Europeans and of 
eighty-five professional, technical or senior administra 
tive posts only eight were filled by Samoans. The Super 
intendent of Staff Training for the New Zealand Public 
Service after an investigation recommended the appoint- 
ment of a full-time staff training officer in the Western 
Samoan Public Service. In 1954 six members of that 
service had training periods in the New Zealand service 
Nineteen scholarship students who completed their 
training in New Zealand are now employed in various 
departments of the Samoan Government. The Council 
hoped that in the near future there would be an appre- 
ciable increase in the number of Samoans in senior 
administrative positions in the Samoan public service 

Samoa is currently economically prosperous. Public 
revenue in 1954 reached a record £1,128,870, com 
pared with £929,120 in 1953, Payments totalled £1,- 
145,810, and there was a deficit for the year of £16,- 
940, where in 1953 the deficit was £125,200, 

An important contribution to the territory’s economy 
is made by the New Zealand Reparation Estates, a 
New Zealand Government organization operating lands 
taken from Germans as part of the German reparations 
payments system set up after the First World War. 
These estates produce large quantities of copra, cocoa, 
beef and timber, Profits are used for the welfare of the 
territory, and the estates serve as a centre for agricul- 
tural experimental work, Last year’s profits produced 
£24,360 for education grants and overseas scholarships; 
£2,000 went to fight the rhinoceros beetle, and £25,000 
for such public works as thirty-one new miles of road, 
progress on a hydro-electric scheme and a new bridge. 

In his policy statement on the future of the islands, 
New Zealand's Prime Minister announced that the Ad- 
ministering Authority was prepared to study ways and 
means of handing over the Estates to the Samoans as 
a going concern, The problem is how to do it. It would 
be foolish and harmful to the Samoan economy to break 
up the estates into small bits, the Administering Author- 
ity has concluded; but so long as the Samoans cling to 
a social system which requires ownership in small bits, 
transfer of ownership of the estates will be delayed until 
some compromise can be worked out. 
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It has been suggested that ownership be transferred 
to a Board of Governors in which Samoa and New 
Zealand members would participate, the latter to be 
withdrawn on the attainment of complete self govern- 
ment. In 1954 an advisory committee of three Samoans 

the two Fautua and one High Chief—one leading 
part Samoan businessman, the Secretary to the Samoan 
Government and the General Manager of the Repara- 
tion Estates, as Chairman, was set up. The committee 
assists the General Manager in making policy recom- 
mendations, especially on disposal of land, and with 
annual receipts and expenditures. The Administering 
Authority believes that with all the complications in- 
volved it will be some time before the actual transfer 
of the estates to Samoan ownership will be effected. 

Ihe Administering Authority has been encouraging 
Samoans in efforts to increase producton, diversify 
crops and set up secondary industries. In 1954 two 
significant developments occurred in the cooperative 
field. A Registrar of Cooperative Societies came on duty 
at the beginning of the year, and the regulations under 
the Cooperative Societies Ordinance, 1952, were pre- 
pared and promulgated. Three cooperative societies 
registered to combine retailing and copra and cocoa 
trading. One was particularly successful. Eight similar 
groups are expecting registration, and interest in thrift 
and credit societies is also developing. Since the arrival 
of the Registrar, the fundamental principles of coop- 
eration have been given wide publicity. 

An economic survey of the islands, including aerial 
and soil surveys, begun in 1953 under the auspices of 
the South Pacific Commission, was completed in 1954. 
Its main conclusions were that while Western Samoa is 
rich enough in natural resources to support a substantial 
increase in population without reduction in the general 
standard of living, these natural resources are not being 
adequately employed. A full assessment of individual 
resources, both natural and human, should be made 
before a planned redeployment of these resources could 
be used to the best advantage. 


Plans for Progress 


The Administering Authority’s report pointed out 
that some of these prerequisites were already under 
way, especially the topographic mapping of the Terri- 
tory, now almost completed, which would make possi- 
ble the intelligent compilation of the geological and 
geographic data dealing with climate, soils, vegetation 
and land use. 

The question of tariffs has been under examination, 
and in 1954 the Legislative Assembly, with only one 
dissenting vote, recommended retention of the British 
Commonwealth Preferential Tariff; it recommended 
also that tariffs on essential goods be simplified and 
reduced. An exacting ordinance passed in March 1955 
also abolishes the port and service tax on imports and 
provides for a sliding scale of export duty on cocoa. 

lhe ‘fight against pests in 1954 was marked by the 
appointment of an entomologist working under the 
auspices of the South Pacific Commission and by the 
enactment of a new Rhinoceros Beetle Ordinance, 





which will contribute, it is hoped, to a marked reduc- 
tion in the incidence of this pest in 1955. 

The Council urged the Administering Authority to 
continue to study means of increasing the agricultural 
production of the Territory and to consider the possi- 
bility of providing additional incentives to Samoan 
farmers, such as bonuses, as well as of encouraging the 
use of modern agricultural tools and methods, and of 
undertaking an effective agricultural education cam- 
paign. The Council also recommended that in its future 
plans for the economic development of the Territory 
the Administering Authority continue to devote atten- 
tion to the establishment of secondary industries. 

Only a small proportion of the population is depend- 
ent on wages. The largest employer of labor is the 
Government (including the New Zealand Reparation 
Estates), with the Government also fixing the rate of 
wages for unskilled and semi-skilled labor. This rate 
was fixed at 10s. per day for unskilled casual labor in 
1954, as against 9s. in 1953, and while this rate was 
sometimes applied in full by the commercial firms and 
planters, most of these still paid 8s. 6d. per day in 1954, 
as they did in 1953. 

The Council noted that the report made by an official 
of the New Zealand Department of Labor and Em- 
ployment concerning labor conditions and labor legis- 
lation was submitted to the Legislative Assembly but 
that the proposed legislation was not passed by the 
Assembly, and had been referred for further study to a 
select committtee. In view of the fact that it is desirable 
that labor legislation be adopted for the Territory, 
despite the small size of the labor force in Western 
Samoa, the Council hoped that the deliberations of 
the select committee and of the Legislative Assembly 
would yield positive results. 

The South Pacific Health Service, a part of the South 
Pacific Commission, encourages use of the specialized 
agencies, and through the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations Children’s Fund an operation 
early in 1955 will be aimed at treating all cases and 
contacts of yaws on the islands. As in other tropical 
islands, the incidence of yaws in Samoa is high. The 
disease was controlled in 1923, This experiment may 
wipe it out of the island. 

The medical services on the islands are provided by 
the Health Department which maintains a general 
hospital at Apia, with 205 beds and thirteen outstations. 
The staff of the health department at the end of 1954 
consisted of a medical officer of health and four other 
fully qualified medical doctors. A maternity hospital 
with twenty-six beds is being built in Apia with the 
aid of a grant from the Administering Authority. 

The Council, satisfied with the steady increase in 
Samoan personnel in the medical service, noted, how- 
ever, that so far no Samoan had graduated as a fully 
qualified doctor. Realizing that training doctors is a 
lengthy process, the Council hoped that the educational 
program would soon result in more Samoans being in 
senior medical posts. 

The Samoan educational program is a busy one. In 
1954, 15,074 children received free education in pub- 


lic schools operated by the Government, and 6,519 
attended private schools conducted by five religious 
missions. (Mission schools are not controlled by the 
Government but they cooperate with the Education 
Department. In many mission schools the textbooks are 
the same as those used in government schools. ) 

The public school system consists of 105 village 
elementary schools (three more than in 1953), four 
district primary schools, two residential boys’ primary 
schools, a primary school in the Aleisa European 
settlement, an infant school and a primary school for 
both Samoan and European children in the Apia area, 
and Samoa College. 

The Territorial Government also maintains a teacher- 
training school and a school for Samoan nurses and 
provides regular evening courses of adult education. 
In addition, the religious missions conduct schools 
which range from the pastor or catechist variety to the 
secondary level, as well as theological colleges, a boys’ 
agricultural school and one girls’ school for commercial 
training. 


School Building Program 


During the last five years, the Government has 
carried out an extensive school building program, De- 
velopments in 1954 included completion of two new 
the third and the fourth—at Samoa Col- 
lege, the establishment of a woodwork centre under 
the Secondary Department which takes pupils from 
the Training College, Samoa College and Apia Primary 
School, the conversion of the old Accelerate School 
building in the Malifa compound into a well equipped 
homecraft centre, and the completion, for use in 1955, 
of a district school at Sa’anapu. 

A ten-year program is being considered under which 
compulsory education will be achieved throughout the 
islands for all children between seven and thirteen years 
of age. 

Regular evening courses of instruction for adults, 
in general and commercial subjects, were held in Apia 
last year by seconded officers of the Education Depart- 
ment. One hundred students attended. The standard of 
work was equivalent to a second-year class in a sec- 
ondary school and enabled the students to sit for the 
Samoa Public Service examinations, Twenty-five can- 
didates passed. The Health Department sponsored 
women’s committees in the villages (285 committees 
in 1954) which heard lectures and demonstrations on 
health and sanitation. Community education is provid- 
ed through film strip showings by itinerant visual aids 
officers, and information on health, agriculture, com- 
mercial, local and world news is disseminated through 
the local radio station and a weekly newspaper, the 
Samoa Bulletin. 

Here then is a society employing the educative 
process in its gradual approach to self-government. 
Western Samoans are carefully teaching themselves the 
skills needed to exist in this modern world, which now 
embraces even their tropical islands. With self-govern- 
ment, they realize, goes a heavy responsibility for their 
own welfare for which they want to be fully prepared. 
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Mayor Economic ‘Trends 


in Latin America 


Wwe 1954 was more favorable 
for Latin American trade and 
payments than had been anticipated 
a “fundamental weakness” was re 
vealed in the balance of payment 
of most of the Latin American coun 
tries. Factors unfavorable to the 
recovery of the high rate of eco 
nomic growth which typified the first 
five postwar years in Latin America 
continued to operate in regard to 
income and investment growth 
while development of the region's 
foreign trade was affected by the 
progress European countries made 
toward a gradual recovery of their 
former position in world trade 

These are some of the main points 
made in the Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1954, prepared by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America 

Major factors affecting the econ- 
omy of Latin America as a whole, 
as well as the situation in indivdual 
countries, are reviewed in detail in 
this report. The survey also dis- 
cusses developments in agriculture, 
mining, industry and energy re- 
sources (such as hydro-electric, pe- 
troleum and coal). 

The ratio between Latin Ameri- 
can capital investment and available 
goods and services, it observes, con- 
tinued to decline in 1954 to 14.9 
per cent in contrast to the peak 
level of 17.5 per cent in 1952, This 
figure includes new investment of 
fixed capital as well as the renewal 
Excluding de- 
rauio 


of existing capital 
preciation allowances, this 


Reviewed in 1954 Economic Survey 


scarcely reaches 8.7 per cent. This 
barely permits an annual average 
growth of | per cent in the per 
Capita gros 


Such a rate the 


product of the region 
urvey considers by 
no means insignificant, but it in 
creases rather than reduces the dis 
parity between the average per 
capita gross product of Latin Amer 
ica and that of more advanced coun 
tries. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, the historic rate of growth 
in the per capita gross product re 
mains two per cent. This implies a 
possibility of doubling the standard 


of living every 32 


years, while an 
annual rate of 1.5 per cent lengthens 
the period required to 47 years 
The declining trend of investment 
in Latin America contrasts with the 
rate of increase of available goods 
and services per capita which in 
1954, one of the highest on record, 
rose by five per cent in relation to 
1953, 


pears, however, in those countries 


This phenomenon only ap 


where the terms of trade improved 
during recent years, as in coffee and 
cocoa producing countries (ten per 
cent increase) and in Venezuela 
(4.3 per cent increase) as a result 
of higher petroleum prices 
Improved terms of trade, as the 
ECLA survey notes, produces two in- 
direct results: stimulated investment 
and better utilization of existing 
capital. However, the absolute or 
relative increase in consumption ap- 
pears to have offset these factors 
The capacity to import in relation 
to gross income has grown sub- 
stantially since 1945 but tended to 


- 


decline during the last three years 
[hus the economic growth of the 
region tends to surpass the limits set 
by the capacity to import 

Measures must be taken to raise 
this capacity,” the report states 
and also to modify the composition 
of imports in accordance with struc 
tural transformations in the internal 
economy” if growth is to continue 

Che report recognizes the possibil 
ity of employing inflation to foster 
investment under certain § specific 
conditions but suggests that inflation 
is “a very dubious instrument” for 
promoting investment. It may have 


had favorable effects in certain 
cases, but at an extraordinarily high 
social cost. The survey analyzes in 
flation and anti-inflationary policy 
on the basis of the concrete example 
provided by Chile, and with refer- 


ence to Argentina and Mexico. 


Foreign Trade and 
Balance of Payments 


The year was more favorable for 
Latin American trade and payments 
than had been generally anticipated 
early in 1954 when prospects of a 
deepening of the United States re- 
cession appeared likely. However, 
developments again revealed tend- 
encies of disequilibrium and funda- 
mental weakness in the balance of 
payments of most Latin American 
countries. 

The study points out that a rela- 
tively small decline in exports to the 
United States was offset by a greater 
value of exports to Europe 

From 1953 to 1954 Latin Amer- 





ica’s balance of payments surplus 
was reduced by more than $700 
million. Excluding Venezuela, the 
region showed a net deficit of $150 
million. Cuba and Bolivia suffered 
drastic reverses in their payments 
situation, but the deterioration in 
relation to the dollar area was main- 
ly due to deficits in Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay. 

In the case of Argentina, a sur- 
plus in other convertible currency 
transactions sufficed to offset the de- 
ficit with the United States. This 
resulted largely from the transfer of 
a large part of petroleum imports to 
the sterling area after production 
was resumed in Iran. Brazil was un- 
able to do this on any appreciable 
scale, 

Latin 
American countries had no serious 
balance of payments deficit in 1954 
Colombia and Venezuela experi- 
enced an extraordinary sustained 


The remainder of the 


expansion of exports, resulting in 
an increased capacity for imports, 
in addition to an increase in export 
volume at the best prices. 

Ecuador, the Central American 
republics (except Honduras) and the 
Dominican Republic all benefited 
from an expanding export market 
Peru, in 1954, showed the first fa- 
vorable balance of payments since 
1950. On the other hand, Chilean, 
Mexican and Peruvian exports 
tended to stagnate or decline after 
the 1951-52 peak 

The survey makes special note of 
Mexico. There a small overall re 


duction of imports was accom 
panied by increased imports of capi 
tal goods and other manufactured 
items. This was made possible by a 
saving of some $70 million in im 
ports of wheat, maize and beans re 
sulting from an increase of approx 
mately half a million tons tn national 
production Earnings from exports 
of coffee and cotton increased by 
about $20 million, although the vol 
ume exported was approximately 
the same as in 1953. The net effect 
of a reduction in imports greater 
than that of exports was an im 
provement of the adverse balance 
of payments from $55 million to 
about $10 million 

[he accumulation of gold and 


foreign exchange reserves in 1953 


(following the deficits of 1951-52) 
ceased during the third quarter, and 
had diminished by approximately 
$150 million by the end of 1954. 
Since the region had a general sur- 
plus with the non-dollar countries, 
in notable contrast to the dollar 
deficit, the decline mainly affected 
gold and dollar There 


were, however, varying 


reserves. 
widely 
trends in different countries. 

The overall loss of gold and dol- 
lar reserves was most evident in 
Brazil, Chile, 
where hard currency reserves fell by 
$250 million. 

Argentina, Uruguay and Vene 
zucla continued to increase their re- 
serves from the third quarter of 
1953 to mid-1954, when a moderate 
decline eliminated the progress 
which had been made, and the year 
closed with the reserves at the same 


Cuba and Bolivia, 


level as at the beginning of the 


period. 
Mexican and Peruvian reserves 
followed the general declining trend 
until mid-1954, when a considerable 
improvement began, while those of 
Colombia and the Dominican Re- 
public continued to rise during the 


greater part of 1954. 


Foreign Investments 


Changes in foreign investments 
in Latin America in 1954 largely 
confirmed the trends observed in 


previous years: a steady increase 
in profits remittances, a reduction in 
net capital receipts and a continued 
rise in the rate of official invest 
ments. The reduction in the net in 
flow of capital was caused by an in 
crease in the outflow resulting from 
a sudden rise in Latin American in 
vestments in the United States, the 
greater part of which ($86 million) 
was in government bonds, and the 
remainder in other types of secur 
ties. Private and commercial dollar 
deposits in United States banks also 
rose considerably during the year 
mainly because of short-term capi 
tal movements from Mexico 
During recent years, Latin Amer 


short-term 


ican private long- and 


capital in the United States, the sur 
vey comments, has risen at a greater 
rate than the long-term United States 
investments in Latin America. The 
movement of capital out of Latin 


America during 1954 raised the 
total to $1,700 million, equal to 
more than one quarter of the total 
private long-term United States in- 
vestments in the region, 

The ECLA analysis adds that, in 
1954, increasing activity could be 
observed on the part of both capi- 
tal-importer and  capital-exporter 
countries with the objective of en- 
couraging private investments in 
Latin America. New inducements 
offered to private foreign capital in 
Argentina and Chile began to show 
results, 

he survey also draws attention to 
another problem related to foreign 
investment deserving of greater at- 
tention: how to give wider applica- 
tion to the benefits of technology, 
improvement management _ tech- 
niques and the higher productivity 
provided by foreign capital to a 
relatively small number of enter 
prises—to extend these advantages, 
which have hitherto played their 
most important role in the extractive 
industries, to other sectors of the 
economy 

The ECLA survey comments also 
on the marked loans 
from the United States Export-Im 
port Bank and from international 
banks during 1954, After authoriz- 
ing economic development loans to 
Latin America for a total of $90 
1953, and $57 million 
during the first half of 1954, these 
banks approved a further $196 mil 
lion in the second half of 1954 and 
more than $100 million in the first 


increase of 


million in 


quarter of 1955. Special note, says 
the report, should be taken of the 
increased activity of the Export-Im 
port Bank in the second half of 
1954. 

On the other hand, the revival of 
the movement of portfolio capital of 
various international banking syndi 
cates toward Latin America is signi 
ficant. The survey regards this as 
proof of the reestablishment of con 
fidence in the solvency of the region 
and an indication of the need of for 
eign exporters to finance their sales 
of capital goods under conditions of 
increasing competition. 

Although foreign investments in 
Latin America diminished in 1954, 
a combination of recent favorable 
trends promises to give renewed im- 
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pul ¢ to such investment in the near 
future 

Special regional difficulties arise 
from the increased production in 
European and associated areas of 
sugar and 


such items as wheat, 


wool, International trade in wheat, 
the survey adds, is affected not only 
by large surpluses, but also by 
the diminishing European market 
where local production has reduced 
imports by one third since 1950 
Sugar production has continued 
to rise so rapidly that the output of 
overseas zon linked to Europe 
was 65 per cent higher in 1953-54 
than in the Latin 
Ameri an 
also felt th 


from the 


prewar period 
yoo! exports to | urope 
effects of competition 
terling area 
During states the 


recent years 


survey, European countries have 


mace teady progress toward the 


recovery of their prewar position 
after having been partly displaced 
by the United States. They are 
carrying Out a very active policy, 
primarily adapting their offers and 
commercial procedure to the de- 
velopment of the economic structure 
of Latin America 

rhe two main weapons of the Eu 
ropean technique have been the in 
centive of lower prices and the 
conceding of more liberal credit. In 
those parts of Latin America most 
affected by the dollar shortage, Eu- 
ropean countries have made wide 
use of bilateral trade agreements to 
develop their exports, and, as a logi 
cal consequence, have also been 
compelled to increase imports. The 
success achieved by the | uropeans, 
and also by Japan, through these 
incentives has given rise in 1954 to 
a notable change in United States 
export credit policy 

Ihe survey mentions a further 
development in trade between Eu 
ropean countries and Latin Ameri 
can areas where currency is not con 
vertible: the application of measures 
for casing the system of payments 
which may lead to new formulae of 
multilateralism or limited converti 
bilits 

It also draws attention to a gen 


eral trend of increase in Latin 


American exports to Europe of cof 


, " | 


fee, wheat, frozen meat, wool, skins, 


cotton, non-ferrous metals, tin, ni 


trates, linseed, timber and iron ore, 
with a parallel reduction of exports 
of these same items to the United 
States. 

rhe same phenomenon is seen in 
Latin American During 
1954 the trend toward purchases 


imports. 


from I urope and Japan, to the detri- 


ment of trade with the United 
States 


By 1953, European iron and steel 


showed d marked increase 


products were already actively com- 
peting with the United States by 
virtue of their price advantage In 
1954 fuel from the 


s entered the Argentine 


Eastern Euro- 
pe an countri¢ 
market, and United States coal was 


almost entirely replaced by Eu 
ropean 

Available data for 1951 and 1953 
clearly show the increasing trend of 
machinery imports from Europe in- 
stead of from the United States, and 
although 1954 figures are not yet 
sufficiently complete to offer definite 
conclusions, it may be estimated 
that the trend continues 

During the same two years, im- 
ports of European rolling stock al- 
most equalled those from the United 
States. The United States is also 
losing ground in commercial vehi- 
cles, not only in favor of Europe, 
but also of Japan 


United States firms had achieved 


wide preference in big public works 
European 


contracts, but recently 
firms have recovered to a notable ex- 
tent. The sales of United States elec- 
trical generators and motors to Latin 
America have been checked, while 
European sales have increased, An 
improvement also seems to have 
European 


occurred in imports of 


mining equipment. In textile ma- 
chinery, the Japanese are extremely 
active 

European exports to Latin Amer 
ica of machinery for the pulp, paper 
and timber industri have been 
more than doubled in two years 
while those of the United States and 
Canada | e fal 

The inet 
the Latin 


accentuate the importance of the 


+5 per cent 
clopment of 


\ can steel industry 


associated machinery. France ha 
given considerable financial assist 
ance the new steel industries in 
Colombia and Peru, and the Ger 
h activity in 


mans are howine muc 


the same field in Mexico, Argentina 
and Brazil 

European exporters of capital 
goods have shown marked progress 
in the foodstuffs industries 

Competition in sewing machines 
United States and 
Canada used to dominate the Latin 
American market; their competitors 
are the Japanese, Germans, Italians, 


is severe. The 


followed by Sweden and Switzer- 
land 
European 


Eastern Europe, and Japan have 


countries, including 


maintained strong 
agricultural machinery, which has 


competion in 


considerably reduced imports of 
United States tractors 

The decrease of United States ex- 
ports to Latin America is, however, 
only relative, adds the survey. Net 
progress has been achieved, at the 
expense of Europe, in such impor- 
tant fields as private automobiles. 
In 1954 there was also a decided 
recovery in agricultural machinery, 
and in some other items, such as oil 
drilling machinery and machine 
tools, the United States remained 


predominant. 


Trade with Eastern Europe 


Latin American trade with East- 
ern Europe, the survey observes, has 
reached such a peak in recent years 
that it must be regarded as a new 
factor rather than as a revival of 
the scant prewar commercial move- 
ment. Since the second half of 1952, 
the Eastern European countries 
have made great efforts to renew 
the few trade agreements once in 
force with Latin American coun- 
tries, and, above all, to increase the 
number and scope of these agree- 
ments 

An essential factor in new negotia- 
tions has been the inclusion of ample 
credit facilities in new treaties. The 
survey mentions, among others, the 
Argentine-U.S.S.R. 


Ay t 1953, which, in addition to 


agreement of 
includes a clause 
delivery of Soviet ma 

he value of $30 million, 
-term payments. The So- 

n used the agreement credit 
port a relatively large quantity 
fats, milk 


products and 


Similar purchases were made by 





the U.S.S.R. from Uruguay in 1954 
under a payments agreement with 
that country. The remaining nations 
of Eastern Europe have used new 
agreements for purchases of the 
same products, and also for coffee 
from Brazil and Argentina and rye 
from Argentina. 

The study adds that the total 
value of bilateral trade under these 
agreements had risen to $265 mil- 
lion by the end of 1953, and in 1954 
was estimated at $300 million. 

Japan has also profited from the 
methods of the Europeans: more 
attractive prices, bilateral agree- 
ments, barter agreements, reciprocal 
credit accounts and special long- 
term payment conditions for ma- 
chinery. The results obtained by 
Japan surpass those achieved by 
Eastern Europe 


New Orientation in 1954 


The 1954 
fundamental change was involved, 


trends, although no 
showed important new orientation. 
Most notable was the change in 
United States credit policy, reflected 
in the new standards of the Export- 
Import Bank. As a result of the in- 
creasing competition from European 
and Japanese exporters and the 
success they had obtained through 
their credit 
policy, United States industrialists 
and merchants succeeded in obtain- 
ing a modification of the regulations 
of the Export-Import Bank which 
considerably widened the field of 
activity of that organization. 

In addition to continuing to as- 
sist foreign economic development 


government-assisted 


plans, guarantees were now given to 
cover exports financed by private 
banks up to 60 per cent of their 
value. The ECLA survey states that 
not only has the policy 
changed, but also that commercial, 


official 


industrial and financial circles of the 
United States pay much greater at- 
tention to foreign credit problems. 

Regarding the repercussions of 
this competition between foreign 
countries on Latin American econ- 
omy, the survey states it leads to a 
widening of the markets, which in 
turn reduces the dependency of 
Latin American countries as regards 
their main customers and suppliers. 
By opening or reopening traditional 
markets, it compensates for the de- 
cline of certain exports and tends 
to support prices. 

The advantages of this competi- 
tion are seen also in lower import 
prices, a most important factor in 
the case of capital goods—where it 
is most notable—which allows a 
speeding-up of the economic de- 
velopment of the region. 

Finally, a most important con- 
sequence of the competition be- 
tween supplier countries is the entry 
of the Latin American countries into 
this same competition in the pro- 
duction field as a result of the in- 
creasing number of foreign firms, 
United States and European, which 
are installing manufacturing or as- 
sembly plants in those countries in 
order to maintain or increase their 
sales. This phenomenon has great 
importance from the point of view 
of the 
region. 


economic growth of the 


Production Trends 


In brief, the ECLA survey makes 
the following points about Latin 
American production: 

A griculture—With production 2.5 
per cent higher than in 1952-53, 
Latin American production per in- 
habitant has in 1953-54 practically 
equalled the increase in population, 
and yet is still lower than the pre- 
war levels. The production of Ar- 





gentina has a very considerable 
effect, being 25 to 30 per cent of 
the regional total, Without Argen- 
tine harvests, which have varied 
widely within a declining trend, the 
agricutural production per inhabi- 
tant shows a more even develop- 
ment, while remaining slightly above 
the curve of the population. 

Industry—Production received a 
new impulse in 1954, perhaps the 
most notable in the last five years, 
with an increase of 8.4 per cent over 
1953 and 20.3 per cent over 1950. 
Iwo reasons for this are given: (1) 
the recovery in Argentina and Mex- 
ico, whose output represents 40 per 
cent of the regional total; (2) the 
continued expansion of Brazilian, 
Colombian and Venezuelan indus- 
try, together forming a further 40 
per cent of the total, The increase 
was due to a more efficient use of 
installed capacity rather than new 
factories or expansion of existing 
plants. 

Metal Mining—This industry, di- 
rected almost exclusively toward the 
export trade, was characterized in 
1954 by contradictory trends. At 
the beginning of the year, prospects 
were not encouraging for the ma- 
jority of the non-ferrous metals, as 
prices were at that time below the 
average levels of 1953. There would 
have been an effort on the part of 
the producers to compensate, by 
means of a greater volume of ex- 
ports, for the lower income result- 
ing from the fall in prices, but al- 
ready the marginal workings were 
retiring from the field in some coun- 
tries. During the second quarter, a 
reaction began in prices and in ex- 
port volume, and by the end of the 
year the outlook had become much 
more favorable, except in the case 
of tin, which continued to find 
marketing difficulties 





Central American Integration in Economics, 


‘ducation and Culture 


nN the Central American isthmus 
| important efforts toward rebuild 
ing regional unity are being under 
taken with the help of the United 
Nations and within the framework 
of international cooperation 
\ united Central America would 
be the realization of old dreams; it 
would be like picking up a thread 
that was dropped more than a hun 
dred years ago. If in the past re 
gional unity in Central America was 
attempted by the sword, today, in 
the year of the United Nations’ tenth 
anniversary, it is being forged 
through economics and education 
In May of this year the Ministers 
Central America 
(Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatema 


la, Honduras and Nicaragua) who 


of Economy ot 


have worked together since 1952 as 
the Committee of Economic Coop 
Central American 
Salvador to 


take further steps toward the goal 


eration of the 
Isthmus, met in San 


of “economic integration.” They had 
the technical and secretarial help of 
the United Nations Economic Com 
mission for Latin America, the 
Technical Assistance Board and its 
experts, as well as such specialized 
agencies as UNESCO, ILO and ICAO 

After four days of discussions in 
a truly Central-American = spirit 
the Ministers of Economy were able 
to record these gains 

| They agreed to establish a 
Central American Technological Re 
search Institute for Industry in 
Guatemala City, to assess the re 
gion’s wealth in raw materials, set 
up standards of quality, help with 
economic planning both for govern 
industry, and 


ments and priv ate 


bring the area within the main 
stream of world technological and 
industrial development. The Institute 
is to be a joint enterprise of the five 
Central American countries and the 
United Nations, passing gradually 
to full 
within five years 

2. They agreed to establish a 


Central American Pulp and Paper 


Central American control 


Company factory in Honduras and 
decided to ask the United Nations 
for technical assistance experts to 
study the Honduran pine areas once 
again in order to establish the fac 
tory in the best location 

3 They 


tions for regional forestry conserva- 


drafted recommenda 


tion and for establishing a Sub 
Committee of Statistical Coordina- 
tion, adopting a uniform customs 
nomenclature and accepting uni 
form weights and measures based on 
the metric system 

The Minister of 


Central America will meet again in 


I conomy of 


regular session—their San Salvador 
meeting was an extraordinary one 
in Managua, Nicaragua, in Novem 
ber. Their main discussion will con 
cern multilateral trade agreements 
leading to regional free trade 
Meanwhile, the Ministers of Edu- 
cation of Central America and Pan 
ama met in Guatemala City during 
June to lay the groundwork for 
“educational and cultural integra 
United Nations 


agencies were represented to give 


tion.” Once again 
support and advice: UNESCO, ILO, 
the Technical Assistance Board and 
ECLA 

It was the Ministers’ first such 
meeting and, like their colleagues in 
the field of economy, they decided 
to set themselves up as a Commit- 
tee of Education of Central Amer 
ica and Panama, which would meet 
once a year, with a working secre 
tariat to carry out plans throughout 
the year 

The education meeting, too, was 
filled with the new spirit of regional 
cooperation. Though it was their 
first meeting, and thus was mainly 
organizational, the Ministers of Edu- 
cation adopted a series Of important 
resolutions aimed at educational in- 
tegration 

The most important step taken 
was the decision to ask UNESCO, 
which had sponsored the conference 
and helped in its realization, for 


concrete technical assitance. UNESCO 
is to provide an expert and liaison 
officer with the Committee of Min- 
isters of Education; another UNESCO 
expert will assist in the survey and 
coordination of national plans and 
programs of study; and two UNESCO 
technicians will help in an all-em- 
bracing study of the child and the 
adolescent of Central America and 
Panama, to determine the human 
reality to which joint educational 
plans should be adopted 

It was also agreed that the six 
members of the secretariat of the 
Committee of Education should go 


to Paris in October to study 
UNESCO’s educational programs and, 
in particular, its Educational Infor- 
mation Centre. When they return to 
the region, a UNESCO expert from 
that centre will help them set up 
a Central American Pedagogical 
Clearing House 

The Ministers also set in motion 
other programs of a more 


Thus, they 


long- 


range aspect recom- 


mended that uniform text-books, 
preferably from Central American 
authors, should be adopted and that, 
ultimately, a Central American Pub- 
blishing House be established. They 
also asked for studies leading to a 
freer exchange, within the area, of 
students, professors and men of sci- 
ence, and to uniformity in educa- 
tional lexicon 

The Ministers of Education met 
in Guatemala City in the same week 
that the United Nations tenth anni- 
versary celebrations were being held 
in San Francisco. In a telegram to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, they expressed their solidarity 
Franciso 
memorations and hoped that their 
efforts toward regional unity would 


with the San com- 


help the cause of world peace and 
international understanding. 

Their telegram was a reflection of 
the spirit of the current efforts for 
educational, cultural and economic 
integration in the Central American 
Isthmus 





Toward a Freer System 


of International 


Pavments 


International Monetary Fund Provides 


Machine ry for Consultation 


By Ivar Rooth Managing Director, International Menetary Fund 


en basic premise on which the 

International Monetary Fund 
was established is that orderly for- 
eign exchange arrangements are 
necessary in a world increasingly de- 
pendent on international trade and 
investment. A healthy world econ- 
omy requires a multilateral system of 
trade, in which countries are per- 
mitted to buy and sell in the best 
markets without restriction or dis- 
crimination. Such a system functions 
best under conditions of currency 
convertibility, achieved with the help 
of sound fiscal and monetary polli- 
cies. This is the primary objective 
toward which the International 
Monetary Fund has striven since its 
inception ten 


period, and particularly in the last 


years ago. In that 
three years, considerable improve- 
ment has been observed in the world 
pay ments situation 

A year ago, in its annual report 
for 1953-54, the Fund pointed out 
that substantial progress had been 


made during the year in the balance 
of payments position in many parts 
of the world. There was much great 
er freedom from inflationary pres 
sures than in previous years. In cer- 
tain countries there were still diff 
culties, but, generally, the improve 
ment in reserve positions had made 
possible important steps in the di- 
rection of greater freedom in inter 
national transactions. A significant 
reduction in restrictions and dis 
crimination had taken place, and 
there was a widespread interest in 
moving rapidly toward converti 
bility. 

While these developments were 
taking place, cautious progress was 
being made toward a freer system 
Most 


countries felt that clear evidence of 


of international payments 


This is one of a series of ar- 
ticles written for the Review 
in connection with United 
Nations’ tenth anniversary. 


solid strength in their balance of 
payments was necessary if progress 
toward convertibility was to con 
tinue, and prudence led them to 
test each step carefully. 

During the past year, this cau 
tious advance continued, and some 
of the benefits to be expected from 
freedom in 


greater international 


payments were realized, Countries 
which reduced the extent of restric- 
tion and discrimination in their im 
took their 


widened choice of import sources 


ports advantage of 
Consumers benefited from a wider 
range of available goods. While dif- 
ficulties persisted in some parts of 
the world, the payments prospects 
for many countries appeared to be 
more assured than they were even 
a year ago 

The Fund’s activity has been to 
provide machinery for consultation 
on foreign exchange problems and 
adjustments, to extend technical co- 
operation and to provide short- to 





medium-term foreign exchange as- 
sistance for purposes in accord with 
the Fund Agreement. 

Bearing in mind the needs of its 
members, the Fund has endeavored 
to discharge its responsibility with 
respect to exchange rates with a 
proper degree of flexibility. While 
the ideal has not been reached, it 
has been possible to avoid any repe- 
tition of the exchange chaos of 
earlier periods. Since the Fund was 
established, exchange adjustments 
have, on the whole, been conducted 
in an orderly fashion. In a program 
which throughout the 
year, the Fund also has been hold- 
ing consultations with individual 
members which maintain exchange 
restrictions and discrimination. In 
some 


continues 


cases, this procedure has 
proved fruitful in leading to the 
simplification or relaxation of these 
practices. 

Technical cooperation has been 
extended through the consultations 
of the Board, 
through staff missions and the as- 


Fund’s Executive 
signment of staff members to coun 
tries, at their request, for extended 


periods 


sistance have been provided in the 


The Fund’s advice and as- 


realm of foreign exchange policy, 


and in the collection, analysis and 
dissemination of statistical informa- 
tion. Some members have sought 
the Fund’s assistance in establishing 
or modifying central banking sys- 
tems and in problems of foreign 
A special train- 
ing program has been instituted for 
staff members of central banks and 
for ministries of finance. 


exchange control 


Meanwhile, twenty-four countries 
have purchased foreign exchange 
from the Fund, some on two or 
more occasions, These transactions, 
which have amounted so far to ap- 
proximately 
helped members to meet a variety 
of foreign exchange problems while 
pursuing policies in accord with the 


$1,200 million, have 


purposes of the Fund. 

In a statement to the Economic 
and Social Council last April, I said 
that if we take a broad view of the 
world situation, it is reasonable, 
barring a war, to expect the con- 
tinuance of the movement toward 
convertibility of the leading curren- 
cies. Demands for the Fund’s re- 
sources have in recent months been 
very light an indication of the 
widespread easing of balance of pay- 


ments pre ssures Improv ements in 





their reserve positions have made it 
possible for a considerable number 
of our members to repurchase their 
currencies from the Fund. The Fund 
is therefore in a more liquid position 
today than it has been for some 
time. It is difficult to estimate what 
funds would be needed to ensure ef- 
fective protection against any abnor- 
mal pressure On reserves that might 
follow the further extension of con- 
vertibility. It is important, however, 
that all our members should realize 
that the Fund’s procedures have 
now been developed to the point 
where they can be confident that 
reasonable support will be forth- 
coming from the Fund. 

rhe attainment of exchange con- 
vertibility and trade liberalization 
would, of course, be assisted if poli- 
tical tensions were eased. But the 
key to the effective functioning of 
the Fund is always the same—sound 
national policies in both deficit and 
surplus countries. If countries could 
get rid of inflation, if they were to 
follow proper fiscal, monetary and 
wage policies, and if trade policies 
were sufficiently liberalized, the ob- 
could be 


jectives of the Fund 


achieved. 


The [improvement of Public Administration 


scale 


Reference has already been made to seminars 


(Continued from page 52) 


that there is need for this work. Naturally every project 


on personnel administration at Headquarters and in 
San Salvador 
istration of public enterprises was held in Rangoon for 


Early in 1954 a seminar on the admin- 


the countries represented on the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, and a Budget Management 
Workshop, held in Mexico City in 1953, was so suc- 
cessful that the program is just now being repeated, 
with different countries participating, at Bangkok. 
This is a story of worldwide activity, of bringing 
new ideas into the field of government. Naturally there 
are many who receive these novelties with caution, even 
with hostility, but the steady growth in number and im- 
portance of these public administration projects shows 


is not blessed with success; sometimes the expert is 
unable to persuade the people most concerned to make 
changes which are absolutely necessary; sometimes the 
innovations are so revolutionary that they will mature 
only gradually. Differences of language are real barriers, 
because what is necessary is more than the mere trans- 
lation of words—it is the translation of new ideas. 
Even so, the balance is, on the whole, on the credit 
side: the school at Rio is functioning, the necessary 
changes in Libya and Burma are gradually being car- 
ried out, the new plans in Cambodia are taking shape, 
and so on. This part of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram has come to stay. 





More Scholarships For Students From 


Dependent Territories 


EK RTHER support for the United 

Nations program to advance 
education in the dependent terri- 
tories has been forthcoming in re- 
cent weeks. The program was first 
launched by the General Assembly 
in January 1952. 

The U.S.S.R. has decided to 
grant ten scholarships to students 
from the Trust Territories as well 
as from other Non-Self-Governing 
areas; and Syria has offered to as- 
sign three instructors to teach the 
Arabic language in Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration. This in- 
formation was disclosed in a report 
from the Secretary-General to the 
Trusteeship Council’s sixteenth ses- 
sion in New York on the fellowships 
and scholarships offered to inhabi- 
tants of the Trust Territories under 
the Assembly’s program. 

In the last year, ten scholarships 
Or grants were awarded to students 
from the Trust Territories—one by 
India, five by the United States and 
four by Yugoslavia. One of the suc- 
cessful students was from the Brit 
ish-administered Cameroons, one 
from the French-administered Cam- 
eroons, two from Somaliland, four 
from Togo- 
land, one from Tanganyika and one 


British-administered 


from Western Samoa administered 
by New Zealand. Four applications 
were rejected by Indonesia and 
Turkey 


lacked the necessary qualifications. 


because the candidates 


Six countries which have sup- 
ported the scholarship program in 
the past continued to offer fellow- 
ships, scholarships or internships or 
made new offers during the year 
Altogether eleven fellowships and 
thirty-four scholarships were offered 
to suitable candidates from Trust 
areas by seven Member states 

Of this total, sixteen were new 
scholarship offers (from India, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.), 
while the remainder (cleven fellow- 
ships and 


eighteen scholarships 


offered by Yugoslavia, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey and Indonesia) were 
offers previously made and continu- 
ing in force. In addition, there was 
the Syrian offer to send Arabic 


language instructors to Somaliland 


Forty-Seven Applications 


During the last year, forty-seven 
scholarship applications were re- 
Trust 
lerritories. Twelve of these were 
forwarded to the United Nations 
from the Administering Authorities 
in the Territories concerned, while 
thirty-five candidates sent their ap- 
plications directly to the Secretary- 
General. 


ceived from students in the 


Typical of the applications was 
one from a young chief in Italian- 
administered Somaliland who 
sought secondary education in India; 
from a 


French - administered 


another student in the 
Cameroons 
who wanted to study mining engi- 
neering in the United States; and 
British Togoland, one 


from a student anxious to study 


two from 


medicine in Turkey and the other 
interested in training for local gov- 
ernment and public administration 
in the Philippines. 

In addition, the United Nations 
received 345 other inquiries during 
the year concerning the scholarship 
program. Some of them were re- 
quests for information, and others 
were applications submitted cither 
after from 
students who were obviously un- 


the closing date or 


qualified for participation in the 
program. 

In addition to the offers made to 
students from Trust Territories, 
offers of 
overseas have recently been made 


to students living in Non-Self-Gov- 


scholarships for study 


erning Territories. These offers are 
in response to a resolution endorsed 
by the General Assemb!y in No- 


vember 1954. 


In this resolution the Assembly 
invited Member states to offer study 
opportunities “generously” to stu- 
dents from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, not only for university 
study, “but, in the first place, for 
study at the post-primary level, as 
technical and vocational 
immediate _ practical 
value.” In cases where the lan- 
guages of instruction differ from 
the languages of the Non-Self-Gov- 
Member states 


well as 


training of 


erning Territories, 
were invited “to consider the possi- 
bility of extending the duration of 
the facilities offered by a prelimi- 
nary period of language training 
and other adjustment to the country 
of study or training.” 

Che administering Member states 
were also asked “to give appropriate 
publicity in Territories under their 
administration to offers of study 
and training facilities and to take 
such other measures as will ensure 
that the greatest possible advantage 
is taken of the offers.” 


Offers From Three 
Countries 


Last December, the Secretary- 
General sent communications to all 
Member states inviting offers of fa- 
cilities under the terms of the reso- 
lution é 

At the end of July three countries 
had made definite offers under this 
Assembly resolution, while a num- 
ber of others had indicated their 
intention of subscribing to the pro- 
gram 

First to respond to the Assembly’s 
invitation was Thailand, which 
notified the Secretary-General last 
February that fellowships and 
scholarships which are to be awarded 
annually by the 
Thailand to students from foreign 
countries would include 
from Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies. The Soviet Union announcement 


Government of 


students 





in May that it was offering ten 
scholarships for study in the U.S.S.R 
referred to students from both Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Yugoslavia recently informed the 
United Nations that it is offering 
ten scholarships to students from 


Last May, during the annual 
session of the Committee on In 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, the representtive of 
Burma stated that his Government 
intended in the near future to extend 
offers of study to a number of suita 
ble candidates from Trust and Non 


scholarships or fellowships would be 
forthcoming at a later date when 
the financial conditions of their 
countries permitted it. 

In addition, a number of govern- 
ments, including those of India and 
the United States, have informed the 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

five for study and training of uni Self-Governing 
versity standard and five one-year 
scholarships for vocational and 


technical training 


Territories 
several 
Haiti and Indo 


Replies from 
ments, including 


nesia, have stated 


Secretary-General of facilities for 
study and training granted or avail- 
able to the inhabitants of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories on the basis 


govern 


that offers of of existing national arrangements 





Challenge to World Economy (Continued from page 26) 


promote the expansion of world trade In particular, 
it asked them to 


(a) continue their support of established interna 
tional institutions which are working successfully for 
world trade expansion; 


(b) reduce or remove international trade restric 
tions on or discrimination against goods and services 
maintained for balance of payments reasons as soon as 
their balance of payments and reserve positions permit 
due regard being paid to the special problems arising 
from the development needs of underdeveloped coun 
tries; 

(c) conduct their international trade relations and 
policies with due regard to their possible harmful effects 
on the economies of other countries; especially those 
whose trade depends on exports of relatively few com 
modities; 

(d) follow economic, monetary and fiscal policies 
at home which promote high production, employmer 
and investment levels, thereby helping to increase world 
trade; 

(e¢) take other appropriate steps to aid in the growth 
of world trade, such as promoting within these territor 
ies a wider knowledge of the benefits of standardizing 
commodity grades and commercial arbitration, expand 
ing their trade promotion services and considering the 
encouragement of participation in international trade 
fairs; and 


(f) bear in mind the possibility of technical assis 
tance in fields related to trade 


Confident that the regional economic commissions 
would continue their valuable work on world trade, the 
Council also recommended that governments continue 
to avail themselves of the services in the trade field of 
fered by the United Nations, its regional commissions 
and the specialized agencies concerned. At the same 


time, the Council decided to take up the problem of 
world trade expansion at its mid-1956 session. 

rhe resolution on inter-regional trade consultations 
arrangements which the Council considered might be 
useful in strengthening inter-regional trade relations and 
expanding world trade—authorized the regional eco- 
nomic commissions, at the request of governments, 
taking part in their work, to decide whether and what 
type of inter-regional trade consultations should be held 
to help expand world trade. 

If at least two of the commissions decided in favor 
of such consultations, then the Secretary-General would, 
as this resolution requested, undertake the necessary 
preparatory work and convene such consultations 
among interested governments taking part in the re- 
gional commissions’ work and interested Members of 
the United Nations and specialized agencies. The Secre- 
tary-General was also asked to keep the Council in- 
formed of developments in this matter, and if necessary 
to make appropriate recommendations for the requisite 
administrative and financial provisions, 

The regional commissions, at the same time, were 
asked to continue, by every means at their disposal, 
their efforts for concerted action to maintain and 
Strengthen economic relations of the countries within 
their regions both among each other and with other 
countries of the world. 

The resolution to this effect was adopted by a vote 
of 16-0, with one abstention 

Deferred for further consideration later in the year, 
when the Council resumes its twentieth session, were 
a draft resolution submitted by the Economic Commit- 
tee On international machinery for trade cooperation 
and amendments thereto proposed by the U.S.S.R. By 
the Committee's draft the Council would ask the Secre- 
tary-General for a report, to be transmitted to Member 
governments, on international procedures and bodies 
concerned with the development of trade cooperation. 





PROM TILE 


Pertinent Facts About 


BOOKSTHIEIEL 


International Organizations 


oo second editions of the Year 

book of International Organiza 
tions—the 1954-55 edition, has 
been prepared by the Union of In 
ternational Associations, Brussels, in 
close collaboration with the United 
Nations Secretariat under Economic 
and Social Council resolution 334 B 
(XI) 


more than 1,000 organizations; the 


The 1951-52 edition described 


present one gives information about 


a further 200 organizations. 


In the first three chapters 119 in 
tergovernmental organizations are 
described, among them the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies and 
other United Nations bodies, as well 
other 


as ninety-one intergovern 


mental organizations. The European 
Coal and Steel Community, referred 
to aS a “supra-national organiza 
tion,” and other regional organiza 
tions in Near East, 


Africa and the Western Hemisphere 


Europe, the 


are also included 


Since the publication of the 1951 
52 edition of the Yearbook, the 
number of intergovernmental or 
ganizations included in this chapter 
has grown by fifteen per cent with 


the addition of the following: Anzus 


Council, European Conference of 
Ministers of Transport, European 
Council for Research, 
European Agency, 
Inter-African Labor Institute, Inter- 


Nuclear 


Productivity 


Governmental Committee for Euro- 
pan Migration, Interim Committee 
for Pan American Highway Con- 


gresses, International Sugar Council, 
Northern Council, Organization of 
Central American States, | uropean 
Commission for the Control of Foot 
and Mouth 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 


Disease, International 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty Organization 


In glancing through this part of 
the Yearbook it is interesting to note 
that among the 119 intergovern 
mental organizations described, only 
sixteen were founded before 1919 
Ihe five oldest are the Central Com 
mission for the Navigation of the 
Rhine, founded by the Congress of 
Vienna of 1815; the International 
lelecommunication Union, consti 
tuted in 1865 with the title of “Union 
télégraphique internationale’; the 
International Commission of the 
Spartel Light in 
(1865); the Universal Postal Union 
(1874); and the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures 


(1875). 


Cape Tangier 


International 


The fourth chapter (951 pages) 
is devoted 
1,017 


mental organizations, classified in 


to the description of 
international non-govern 
nineteen sections according to the 
principal aim of their activity. The 
three fromthe 


largest sections, 


numerical point of view, are: “Com 
merce and Industry” (118 organi 
zations ), “Employers, Trade Unions 
Labor and Professions” (102 of 


ganizations), and “Medicine and 


Mi fDiiw 
Papel 





General and Mental Health” (101 
organizauions ) 


In examining this chapter and in 
noting the ever-growing number of 
countries of origin of members of 
these organizations, one is struck by 
the ever-increasing network and in 
tensity of feeling of international 
solidarity and the desire to imple 
ment this feeling in a tangible way, 
over and above national frontiers 


and cultural differences 


On the other hand, when one sees 
that, among these non-governmental 
forty-five 

million 


organizations, include 


more than one members 
each, six of them having more than 
five million each and two—the In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance and 
the League of Red Cross Societies 

more than 100 million each, one can 
measure the strength of this coopera 


tion for peace and world unity 


A fifth 


contains 


(100 
indexes, 


chapter pages ) 


excellent both 
alphabetical and geographical and 
a useful list of abbreviations. The 
Yearbook lists Member countries of 
the United Nations, of the specialized 
agencies, of GATT, of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the Or 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation; a table shows the con 
sultative relations of 250 non-gov 
ernmental organizations with the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies 

The great practical use for gov 
ernments of this reference work was 
repeatedly recognized by the Eco 
nomic and Social Council at the 
sixteenth session, when the Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations unanimously ex- 


67 





pressed “its appreciation of the 
value and usefulness of the Year 
Book” and voiced the hope of its 
“that the 


Union of International Associations 


members work of the 


would become better known to 
Member states and;that its continua 


tion would be secured.” 


Welcoming the publication of the 
1954-55 edition of the Yearbook 
the representative of France, speak- 
ing at the 150th meeting of the 
Council Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, stated that the 
Government of France has decided 
to assist the Union in the publica- 
tion of the Yearbook’'s 1956 edition, 


which will be in the French lan 


guage. 


A Half Century Mark 


Fifty years ago, Alfred A. Fried, 
with the assistance of the /nstitut 
international de lx ? «dx, edited a new 
kind of publication describing a new 


phen ymenon 


This survey was the “Annuaire 
de la Vie Internationale.” In 156 
pages it gave a few brief indications 
about fifty-nine international public 
bureaus or official bodies, 143 pri- 
vate international associations and 
115 congresses. 

Between this first edition in 1905 
and the new edition of the Yearbook 
of International Organizations, there 
is more than just half a century 


there is an entire era 


Today international organizations 
public and private—have acquired 
wide recognition. Despite the failure 
which are 


of certain institutions 


quickly replaced by others, the world 


is being shaped through the media 
of international organizations. 

Thus two efforts of the past are 
found united in one common work. 
World War the 
Union of International Associations 


Before the First 
published, in collaboration with Al- 
fred Fried, two editions which re- 
main famous, of the “Annuaire de 
la Vie Internationale,” while from 
1921 to 1938 the League of Nations 


published a “Handbook of Interna- 


tional Organizations (Répertoire 


des organizations internationales). 
Since the resumption of the ac- 
tivity of the UIA at the beginning 
of 1949 
Paul van Zeeland of Belgium, con- 


under the presidency of 


tacts have been established between 
the United Nations and the uta. The 
UtA has planned a work program 
which includes documentary work 
and the study of the legal, adminis- 
trative and technical problems 
common to international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. Thus filling 
a gap 
make 


its efforts to study and to 
better 
and work methods of international 


known the activities 
organizations are assuming increased 
importance with the development of 
international cooperation and the 
Official collaboration established be- 
tween the United Nations and non- 


governmental under 


organizations 


4 


Article 71 of the Charter. 


At the present time the UIA is no 
longer a federation of international 
associations, but is composed of one 
hundred individual members from 
all parts of the world, elected in a 
personal capacity. International non- 
which 


OV ernmental organizations 


so desire may have the status of 
“corresponding organizations,” and 
a great number of them, many in 
consultative status with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, give their 
collaboration and support to the 


UIA as “corresponding organiza- 


tions.” 


Apart from the Yearbook of In- 
ternational Organizations, the UIA 
publishes a fifty-page illustrated 
monthly bulletin in French and Eng- 
lish, entitled “Associations”, which 
deals with technical and legal ques- 
tions of interest to non-governmental 
organizations and which contains a 
complete calendar of international 
meetings. It also issued with finan- 
cial aid from UNESCO a Directory of 
Periodicals published by internation- 
al non-governmental organizations. 
It is now engaged in producing a 
number of other publications which 
could be of great practical value for 
the work of the non-governmental 


organizations and organization of 


their congresses. 


All the documentation on non- 
governmental organizations supplied 
by the UIA may make it less neces- 
sary for departments of Member 
states to engage in research, which 
they cannot always undertake but 
which the UIA is especially equipped 
to carry out. Furthermore, in order 
to be kept informed of the activities 
non-governmental 
organizations, depart- 
ments might have to set up new 
services if the UIA Yearbook or its 
calendar of international meetings 
were to cease publication. 


of international 
ministerial 


The increasing use of the docu- 
mentation of the UIA by governments 
constitutes unofficial recognition of 
the value and scope of its services. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATIONS, 1954-55 edi- 
tion, Union of International 
Associations, Palais d’Egmont, 
Brussels, 1954, 
1196 pages. Cloth bound, $10 


or equivalent, English edition, 


November 


with subtitles and index in 
French. (Available at United 


Nations Bookshop.) 





Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change, a survey of the effects of in- 
troducing technological improvements 
into the ancient civilization of Greece, 
Burma, the Tiv of Nigeria, the Paulau 
Islands and the Spanish Americans of 
New Mexico, now has been issued in 
a paper-bound, pocket-size book for 
mass distribution. 


It was prepared by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization under the general 
editorial supervision of Margaret 
Mead, noted anthropologist, and came 
out originally in 1953 in a hard-cover 
$2.50 edition. 


The cursent edition, containing a 
special introduction by Dr. Mead, has 
been released as a 50-cent Mentor 
Book by the New American Library. 
It is available at the United Nations 
Bookshop at Headquarters and at 
newsstands, air and bus terminals in 
the United States; or it may be ordered 
through UNESCO Publications Service, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
uM. Y., Vim 
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SUGGESTED READING 


LIST 


The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 


be obtained from many of these agents or by 


writing to the headquarters of the agency 


Almost all 


publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


STANDARDS AND TECHNIQUES OF PuB- 
LIC ADMINISTRATION WITH SPECIAL 
REPERENCE TO TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
rriges. 65 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1951 
11.B.7. Price: 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00 


Basic survey of the problems in- 
volved 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuUB- 
LIC ENTERPRISES IN THE INDUSTRI- 
AL Fietp. 87 pp. U.N. Sales No 
I9S4.1HA1. Price: S0¢, 3/9, Sw 
fr. 2.00 


This volume consists of documents 
selected from material prepared for 
the United Nations Seminar on the 
Organization and Administration of 
Public Enterprises in the Industrial 
Field, which was held in Rangoon 
in March 1954. The seminar dis- 
cussed the problem in terms of the 
countries of Asia and the Far East 


TAXES AND FISCAL PoLicy IN UNDER 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. /24 pp 
U.N. Sales No. 1955J11.H.1. Price 
$/.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00 


A report based on technical assist 


ance experience in this field 


MAJOR ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERI- 
CA 1954 { N Sales No 1955S AH1 


G.1. Forthcomine 


The Survey consists of two main 
parts. The first deals with current de 
velopments and trends in the econo 
my of the region as a whole. The 
second part consists of a series ol 
chapters dealing with the current sit 
uation and the specific problems af 
fecting individual countries 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT’ 
POLICY 147 pp. U.N Sales No 
L9S4.1.G.2. Price ] Y Su 


fr SU 


IN 4 


This report is in two parts. Part on 
is the preliminar eport of the ECLA 


secretariat; it gives a comprehensiy 


analysis of the principal 
problems entering into the considera- 
tion of the role of international coop- 
eration in an economic development 
policy. Part two is the explanatory 
statement and recommendations of the 
Preparatory Group appointed by the 
Commission's secretariat 


economic 


WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT 


See publications listed on page 86 
of the May 1955 issue of the REVIEW 
under the titles Patterns and Currents 
in Economy of Europe and Progress 
and Problems in the Economy of Asia 
and on page 84 of the August 1955 
issue under the titles World Economic 
Panorama, Tropical Africa's Changing 
Economy and Progress in Economies 
of the Middle East 


‘TANGIBLE AND VISIBLE EFFECTS’ 
OF BANK’S OPERATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
WHAT IT Is 8 pp. International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel 
opment, 1818 H Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 25, D.C, 


Leaflet describing structure and func- 
tions of the Bank 


THe INTERNATIONAL BANK FoR Ri 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
1946-1953. 273 pp. Published by 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti 


more 18, Maryland. Price: $4.00 


4 three-part publication, prepared 
by the staff of the Bank. Part I is de 
voted to a discussion of the purposes 
organization and financial structure of 
the Bank. Part II describes the general 
character of its operations. Part III 
consists of a country-by-country sum 
mary of Bank activities 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 36 pp. In 


ternational Bank, Washington, DA 


Text of the Articles of Agreement 
under which the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
operates 
Report 1954-1955 
{vailahble mid-Sep 


TENTH ANNUAI 
Two volumes 
tember from the International Ban! 
Washineton, DA 


The first volume covers the Bank's 
activities for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1955 
Included in the second volume are the 
financial statements as of June 30, 
1955, and administrative budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and a country-by-country description 
of loans and advisory services for the 
past fiscal year 


[He PrRorosep INTERNATIONAL Fi 
NANCE CORPORATION, /2 pp. Inter 
national Bank, Washington, D.C 


On April 14, 1955, the International 
Bank formally transmitted to its mem- 
ber governments for their consideration 
a proposed charter for a new interna 
tional organization to be known as the 
International Finance 
This pamphlet describes the origins of 
the 1rc and outlines the principal fea 


Corporation 


tures of its charter 


TOWARD A FREER SYSTEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
WHAT IT Is 10 pp. International 
Monetary Fund, 1818 H Street, N 


W., Washington 25, DA 


Leaflet outlining the structure and 
functions of the Fund 


AMY pp. in 
Wash 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
ternational Monetary Fund 
ington, DA 


Articles of Agreement under which 
the International Monetary Fund op 


erates 


ANNUAL Report 1955. Available mid 
from the International 
Washington, DA 


September 
Monetary Fund 


Tenth annual report of the Execu 
tive Directors for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1955. The report also in 
cludes references to developments that 
occurred and information that has be 
come available between the end of the 
fiscal year and the date of transmittal 

July 1, 1955 


SixtTH ANNUAL REPORT ON EXCHANGE 
RESTRICTIONS 1955, 39/ pp. Inter 
national Monetary Fund, Washing 


ton, DA 


This report outlines development 





in exchange controls and restrictions 
and surveys the current position and 
prospects for progress in the relaxation 
of restrictions 


Starr Pavers. /nternational Monetary 
Fund, Washington, D.C. Price: $3.50 
per volume (three numbers constitute 
a volume); $1.50 single copy 


Through this publication, the Fund 
makes available some of the studies on 
monetary and financial problems pre 
pared by members of its staff. The 
studies published thus far have dealt 
with such subjects as the imbalance of 
international payments, postwar mone 
tary policy and inflation in relation to 
economic development 


INTERNATIONAL PINANCIAL STATISTICS 
Monthly 
Fund 


nual 


International 
D.C. Price: an 
$5.00. 


Monetary 
Washington 
subscription single 


copy $/ OO 


This publication is the standard 
source of statistics on all aspects of 


domestic and international finance. In 


formation is presented in international 
tables showing major world financial 
developments, and in country 


tables 
showing significant changes in the do 
mestic economy 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


SEPTEMBER 7-13 COMMITTEE ON INFOR 
MATION FROM NON-SELF-CGOVERNING 
Terarronies. Headquarters 


SEPTEMBER 6.19 
BOARD AND 
Headquarte rs 


UNiIcEE 
PROGRAM 


EXecurTivi 
( OMMITTEE 


Regular bi-annual session. The 
Committee considers projects rec 
ommended by the uUNicer Ad 
ministration, approves project out 
lines and allocates funds 


SEPTEMBER 9-NOVEMBER 30 ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
Bupoerary Questions. Headquarters 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 UNireD NATIONS Rert 
one FUND (UNREF). Geneva 
Standing Program Subcommittee 
of Executive Committee 


SEPTEMBER 20-NOVEMBER 30 
Assema._y. Headquarters 
Tenth session 


GiENERAI 


DURING OR AFTER GENERAL 
Social 


ASSEMBLY 


FCONOMK AND 
Headquarters 


CouNCcTI 


Resumed twentieth session. Pro 
visional agenda will include: ques 
tions arising from tenth session 
of General Assembly; Council's 
work in 1956; terms of reference 
of the Feonomic Employment and 


DIRECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Monthly. Obtainable from all U.N 
Sales Agents. Price: annual sub- 
scription $5.00, 37/6, Sw. fr 
20.00; single copy—S50¢, 3/9, Sw 
fr. 2.00 


This publication gives trade-by- 
country statistics, expressed in United 
States dollars, for ninety countries. A 
large number of summarizations by 
geographic and monetary areas are 
also included. Published jointly by the 
International Monetary Fund, Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the United Nations 
Statistical Office 


A FORMIDABLE TASK 
IN NEW GUINEA 


[TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR THI 
Territory of New GUINEA UNDER 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUSTRALIA 
AS APPROVED BY THE GENERAL AS- 

DecemMBer 13, 1946 

& pp. U.N. Sales No. 1947.V1.A10 

Price: 15¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.60 


SEMBLY ON 


UNITED NATIONS 
VISITING MISSION TO TRUST TERRI- 
TORIES IN THE Paciric, 1953. 3/ pp 
Twelfth Ses- 
sion, Verbatim Records, Supplement 
No. 4. Price: 30¢, 2 Sw. fr. 1.20 


PPLEMENT No. 4 


Trusteeship Council 





Development Commission: elec 
tion of members of the Commit 
tee on NOOS 


SEPTEMBER entire month COMMUNITY 
DeveLorMeENT Srupy Tour FOR THI 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN REGION 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Israel 

Participating countries are Greece, 
Iran, Israel, Turkey and Yugo 
slavia. Tour will observe commu 
nity development in countries 
visited 


SEPTEMBER UNITED NATIONS REFUGEE 
FUND (UNREF), Geneva 
Executive Committee first and 


second session 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 WORKING ParTy ON MECH- 
ANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL Props 
LEMS. Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 7-10 SUBCOMMITTEFR ON Rat 
TRANSPORT OF THE INLAND TRANS 
PORT COMMITTEE. Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 12-17 WoRKING PARTY ON THE 
INTERNATIONAI ROAD TRANSPORT 
REGIME OF THE INLAND TRANSPORT 
COMMITTEE, Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 13-16 TiMBER 


Geneva 
Thirteenth session 


COMMITTEE 


Report of the Visiting Mission to 
New Guinea. 


WESTERN SAMOA 


THE POPULATION OF WESTERN SAMOA 
61 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1948.X111.1 
Price: 50¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 2.00 


This study concerns a history of 
population growth, racial groups, fac- 
tors of population change, population 
density and distribution, relation of 
population growth to economic devel- 
opment, and future prospects in West- 
ern Samoa 


TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR THI 
TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA UN 
DER THE ADMINISTRATION OF NEW 
ZEALAND AS APPROVED BY THE GEN 
FERAL ASSEMBLY ON DeceEMBER 13, 
1946. 22 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1947 
V1.A.3. Price: 15¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.60 


PPLEMENT No. 5. UNITED NATIONS 
VISITING MISSION TO TRUST TERRI- 
TORIES IN THE Paciric, 1953. 1/9 pp 
Trusteeship Council, Twelfth Ses 
sion, Verbatim Records, Supplement 
No. 5. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00 


Report of United Nations Visiting 
Mission to Western Samoa 


MEERTINGS 


SEPTEMBER 19-24 WoORKING PARTY ON 
Tarirs (rail and road) oF THE IN 
LAND TRANSPORT COMMITTER. Ge 
neva 


SEPTEMBER 20 Coal 
TEE OF THE COal 
neva 


SEPTEMBER 21-22 


neva 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 INLAND AND MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE. Geneva 

Drafting group of ad hoc Work- 

ing Party on Contract Practices. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 (CONFERENCE OF 
EUROPEAN STATISTICIANS. Geneva. 
Plenary meeting. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 12 COMMITTEE 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
AND East-West TRADE CONSULTA~- 
TIONS. Geneva. 


TRADE SUBCOMMIT 
COMMITTEE. Ge- 


Coal COMMITTEE, Ge 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


SEPTEMBER 12-24 WORKING 
HypROLoGIC TERMINOLOGY 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Lo 


SEPTEMBER 1-10 PERMANENT 
ruURAL CoMMiTTeEe. Paris 
Fifth session. Proposed agenda 
placement problem and employ 

ment service in agriculture; work 


PARTY ON 
Banekok 


AGRICUI 





ing and living conditions of share- 
croppers, tenant farmers and simi- 
lar categories of semi-independ- 
ent or self-employed agricultural 
workers; current questions of in- 
terest to ILO in field of agricul- 
ture 
SEPTEMBER 12-22 PANEL OF THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COMMITTEE ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH. Geneva 
SEPTEMBER 14-23 WorRKING GROUP OF 
EXPERTS ON FaMity Living STuDIES 
Geneva 
SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 8 
MITTEE. Geneva 
Fifth session, General report 
problems of productivity in the 
textile industry; labor-management 
relations in textile factories. 
SEPTEMBER (one week) GiRourp or Ex 
PERTS ON SOCIAL ASPECTS oF EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION, Ge- 
neva 


TexTILes COM 


FAO 
SEPTEMBER 1-NOVEMBER 30 [RAINING ON 
Rice BreevinG. Cuttack, India 
The Centre, established under The 
Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program, will provide advanced 
training in rice breeding 
SEPTEMBER 11-12 Near East REGIONAI 
WORKING PARTY ON PRODUCTION AND 
Trape. Teheran 
SEPTEMBER 19-23 EXxrperRT GROUP ON IN 
TERNAL PLANT PROTECTION CONVEN 
TION. Rome 
SEPTEMBER 19-OCTOBER 14 
TECHNICAL MEETING AND 
CENTRE ON FARM 
AND WORKING 
Ceylon 
The Centre will provide govern- 
ments of FAO Member countries 
in Asia and the Far East with 
information and training in the 
selection of equipment, techniques 
of operation, base and field work 
shop, service, maintenance, repair 
of machinery for land develop- 
ment, reclamation and mechani 
zation in agriculture 
SEPTEMBER 24-29 Near East FORESTRY 
COMMISSION. Teheran 
First session 
SEPTEMBER 26-30 fF A0/EUROPEAN 
CIATION OF ANIMAI 
Gottingen, Germany 
Joint meeting on livestock feeding 
SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 LATIN AMERI- 
CAN Forestry COMMISSION. Vene 
zuela 
Fifth session 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER (CONFERENCE ON 
PROTEIN REQUIREMENTS, Rome 
SEPTEMBER Fao/INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF FORESTRY ORGANIZATIONS. Stock 
holm, 
Joint meeting 
Bibliography 
SEPTEMBER EUROPEAN WORKING Party 
ON LAND AND WATER UTILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION. Lishon 
SEPTEMBER TECHNICAL PANEL ON Woop 
TeECHNOLOGY. Stockholm 
SEPTEMBER TRAINING CENTRE ON FRESH 
AND BRACKISH WATER Fish CULTURE 
Bogor, Indonesia 


REGIONAL 
TRAINING 
M ECHANIZATION 
PROBLEMS. Amarai 


ASSso- 
PRODUCTION, 


Committee on 


UNESCO 
SEPTEMBER 19-30 MERTING OF 
ON THE USE Of 
DOCUMENTARY 
Tangier 


EXPERTS 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
FILMS IN TELEVISION 


ICAO 
SEPTEMBER 6 (© ONFERENCE ON THE Drart 
PROTOCOL TO AMEND THE WARSAW 


CONVENTION. The Hague. 
The meeting will amend the exist- 
ing Warsaw Convention which 


limits the liability of the air car- 
rier to its passenger in case of 
injury or death. The major pro- 
posed change is to increase the 
existing limit of liability of some 
$8,300 by about 60 per cent 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
SEPTEMBER 12 TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
or Boarp or Governors, /stanbul 
General review of policies and 

operations of the Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


SEPTEMBER 12 TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
or Board or Governors. /stanbul 


WwHO 
SEPTEMBER 5-8 REGIONAL 
ror Europe. Vienna, 
This, the fifth session, will con- 
sider proposals for the 1957 pro- 
gram and adjustments to the 1956 
program; the transfer of the Euro 
pean regional office from Geneva 
to its permanent site in Copen 
hagen; and such European health 
problems as industrial hygiene, 
polio, cancer, heart diseases, men 
tal health and alcoholism, as well 
as research, training and the ex 
change of information 
SEPTEMBER 5-10 REGIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA. Bandung 
Fighth session. 
SEPTEMBER 6-8 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
ORGANIZATION, Washington, D& 
T'wenty-sixth meeting of the Ex 
ecutive Committee 
SEPTEMBER 7-14 Expert COMMITTEE ON 
TRACHOMA. Geneva 
Second session 
SEPTEMBER 9-21 PAN AMERICAN SANI 
TARY ORGANIZATION Washington 
DL 
Eighth meeting of the Directing 
Council, Seventh meeting of the 
wHo Regional Committee for the 
Americas 
SEPTEMBER 13-19 REGIONAL COMMITTEE 
POR THE WESTERN Paciric. Singapore 
Sixth session 
SEPTEMBER 19-23 REGIONAL COMMITTEE 
ror APrrRica. Tananarive, Madagascar 
Fifth session. 
SEPTEMBER 19-24 WHO/FAO: Joint Con 
ference on Food Additives. Geneva 
SEPTEMBER 21 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
ORGANIZATION. Washington, D.C 
Twenty-seventh meeting of the 
Executive Committee 
SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 [Expert Com 
MITTER ON Druos LiaBLe TO ADDI 
TION, Geneva 
SEPTEMBER REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Fifth session 


COMMITTEE 


itu 
SEPTEMBER INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. Geneva 
Committee for the revision of in 
ternational tariffs 


OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SEPTEMBER 12 SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL FoR 
APRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
Luanda, Angola 

SEPTEMBER 19-24 INTERNATIONAL CHEST 
NUT COMMISSION. Rome (FAO head 
quarters) 

Third session 


INDO-PACIFIC 
Tokyo 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 14 
FisHeries CouNCcH 
Sixth session. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


SEPTEMBER 1-3) THE ECONOMETRIC SO 

ciety. Kiel, Germany 

European section 
congress 


SEPTEMBER 1-7 INTERNATIONAL SOcCInTY 
or UroLocists (member of Cloms). 
Hamburg 

International congress 


SEPTEMBER 1-15 Woriv's Youno Wom 
EN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, England 

Quadriennial 
Council 


SEPTEMBER 2-3 INTERNATIONAL ECONOMK 
ASSOCIATION, Autrbuhl, Austria 
Round table on international mi 
gration 


SEPTEMBER 4-9 INTERNATIONAL ECONOMK 
ASSOCIATION. Rome 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 
Poutice Commission, Istanbul 
I'wenty-ninth General Assembly 
Agenda includes: questions re 
lated to illicit traffic of narcotics 
in the Middle East 


SEPTEMBER 5-11 
UNITED 
Bangkok 
Tenth plenary assembly. Items in- 

cluded in the agenda: the support 
of the Federation and its member 
associations for the United Na- 
tions work on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and reports from 
wHOo and wMo on effects of nu- 
clear fission on human beings and 
their environment; collective se- 
curity under the Charter; uni- 
versality of Membership in the 
United Nations; co-existence and 
cooperation; the role of the Fed 
eration and its members in the 
work of Fao; education in Trust 
Territories and elsewhere and 
teaching about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies; the 
role of cinema and television in 
the service of international un- 
derstanding and cooperation; the 
role of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East in the 
economic development of Asia 


SEPTEMBER 5-13 INTERNATIONAL COUNCH 
or Nurses. Istanbul 
Board meetings 


SEPTEMBER 8-10 INTERNATIONAL 
Screntipic Unton. Brussels 
Special Commission of the Inter 
national Geophysical Year 1957 
58 
SEPTEMBER 9-17 INTERNATIONAL FREDERA 
TION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 


Rome 
Fighth ordinary general meeting 


SEPTEMBER 10-15 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or PURE AND Apptiep Puysics. Mexi 


co 


seventeenth 


World 


session of 


WorRLD FEDERATION OF 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Rabo 


Colloquium on the cosmological 
and geophysical effects of cosmical 
radiation 


SEPTEMBER 10-15 INTERNATIONAL TEM 
PERANCE UNION. Istanbul 
Twenty-fifth International Con 
gress Against Alcoholism 
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SEPTEMBER 10-20 INTERNATIONAL GEO 
omarnicaL Unton. Kampala, Uganda 
Symposium on Geographical Fac 
tors in the Development of Tropi 

cal Africa 


SEPTEMBER 11-17 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or Pustic Transport. Naples, Italy 
Biennial congress 


SEPTEMBER 11-17) INTERNATIONAL INSTI 
ruTe of Wetoins (Member of Union 
of the International Engineering Or 
ganizations——vumo). Zurich, Switzer 
land 


SEPTEMBER 11-18 INTERNATIONAL FPrepeRa 
TION FOR DOCUMENTATION, INTERNA 
TIONAL FEDERATION oF LipRmary AS 
SOCIATIONS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA 
rion or Music Lipraries. Brussels 

International congress. Subject 
the role and the responsibilities of 
libraries and documentation cen 
tres in the cultural, economic and 
social life of the modern world 


SEPTEMBER 11-18 
MITTEE ON THE 
Venice, Italy 

(Affiliated with the International 
Council on the History of Art) 

SEPTEMBER 11-24 Wor.p's YMCA 

Mainau, Germany 
Study 


leaders 


SEPTEMBER 12) INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
eS 8 6FOR MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
(CIAM ). Algiers 

Tenth congress 
SEPTEMBER 12.15 


Loe of 
CIOMS) 


INTERNATIONAL COM 
History or AR’ 


courses for Bible group 


INTERNATIONAL Cot 
SuRGEONS (member of 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S 


Twentieth annual congress 


INTERNATIONAL Datry 


Bonn, Germany 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 
PF RDERATION 
Annual meeting 


SEPTEMBER 12-17) INTERNATIONAL TRANS 
port Workers’ Freperation (Trade 
Secretariat of the ICFIU). Berne 
Switzerland 

Conference on European Tran 
port Problems followed by Inter 
national Railwaymen’s Confer 
ence 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
London 


SEPTEMBER 12-18 
or CRIMINOLOGY 
Third international congress 
Agenda is: study of relapse into 

crime; definitions and statistical 
descriptive study of the 
forms of relapse and their evolu 
relapsing into 
crime; study of the anticipation 
of relapse into crime; treatment 


of re lapse 


aspects 


thon causes of 


SEPTEMBER 12-20 Word FRDERATION oF 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 
(WPrUNA). Bangkok 

Seminar on the work of the sp« 
cialized agencies in Asia 


SEPTEMBER 12-24 INTERNATIONAL CON 
PREDERATION OF Free Trape UNIONS 
(rcr7Tu). Eshiere, Denmark 

European regional organization 


SEPTEMBER 13-16 INTERNATIONAL INSTI 
rure oF DiPrerRIng CIVILIZATIONS 
(incimnt), London 

Iwenty-ninth session. Theme: de 
velopment of the middle class in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries 


INTERNATIONAL ORGAN 
STANDARDIZATION (180) 


SEPTEMBER 15-17 
IZATION OF 
Rrussels 

Meeting of technical committees 
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SEPTEMBER 18-21 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
AGAINST THE VENEREAL DISEASES 
Naples, Italy 

General Assembly. Subject: fight 
against venereal diseases in the 
Mediterranean 


SEPTEMBER 18-25 
TERNATIONAL 
Tenth regional 

Latin America 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 

MACBUTICAI 

Sixteenth 
sembly 


SEPTEMBER 19-24 INTERNATIONAL ASSO 
CIATION OF Untversiries. Istanbul 
Second general conference 


SEPTEMBER 19-24 INTERNATIONAL CARGO 
HANDLING COORDINATION ASSOCIATION 
(ICHCA). Antwerp 

International 
Week 

SEPTEMBER 19-25 Worip CouNncit of 

Cuurcnes, Balearic Islands, Spain 
(Constituent organization of the 
Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs ccm) 
Youth Conference on Latin 
America 

SEPTEMBER 19-25 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Ececrraic Power (UNIPEDE). London 


Junior CHAMBER IN 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
conference for 


INTERNATIONAL PHAR 
FEDERATION. London 
Biennial General As 


Cargo Handling 


SEPTEMBER 20-21 CONFEDERATION INTER 
NATIONALE DU CREDIT *POPULAIRE 
Weishaden, Germany 


Wortp Mepicat As 


Vienna 


SEPTEMBER 20-26 
SOCTATION 
Ninth general assembly 


SEPTEMBER 21-24 INTERNATIONAL Com 
MISSION ON FOLK ARTS AND FOLK 
LORE (CIAP) irnheim, Netherlands 

(Member of International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies 1CPHS). International 
Folklore Congress 


SEPTEMBER 24-25 or 29-30 INTERNATIONAI 
UNION oF RatLways. Stockholm 
Meeting of the Managing Com 
mittee of the International Rail 
lransport Committee (crr) 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 INTERNATIONAL DENTAI 
FEDERATION, Athens 
Special meeting of the Council 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 INTERNATIONAL Gas 
Union. New York 
Sixth International Gas Confer 
ence 
SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER | 
UNION OF’ Local 
Rome 
Twelfth international congress. 
Subject: municipal financing and 
its importance to local autonomy; 
the cultural activities of local au- 
thority. 


SEPTEMBER 27 INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANS 
PORT ASSOCIATION (IATA). Miami, U.S 
Traffic Conference 1, Agency Sub 
committee Composite Traffic Con 
ference 
SEPTEMBER THE JUNGFRAUJOCH SCIEN 
rivpic STATION (member of Icsu). /n- 
terlaken, Switzerland 
Biennial Council Meetings 


SEPTEMBER INTERNATIONAI 
caL Union. Istanbul. 
Middle East Conference 


SEPTEMBER COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL SCIENCES 
(cioms). Paris 

Third General Assembly 


SEPTEMBER Worip UNION or CATHOLIC 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS (WUCWO). 
Denmark 

General session. 


SEPTEMBER 
FORESTRY 
Stockholm 

Permanent committee. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AUTHORITIES 


CJ EOGRAPHI- 


UNION OF 
(1UFRO). 


INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATIONS 





For details on non-governmental or- 
ganizations, the meetings of which are 
listed above, see: YEARBOOK OF INTER 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1954-55 pre- 
pared with Secretariat assistance by the 
Union of International Associations, 
Palais d’'Eemont, Brussels. (Available in 
United Nations Library and United Na- 
tions Bookshop.) 

For a fuller list of international meet- 
ines (organized by both intergovernment- 
al and international non-governmental 
organizations) see ASSOCIATIONS THE 
Review or INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA 
TIONS AND Meetinos, published by the 
Union of International Associations 








A NEW ILO PUBLICATION 


and night work 


satety and health; and, to assist inspectors 


with such problems is appended 


more porticularly with the techniques and 


106 pages 








GUIDE FOR LABOUR INSPECTORS 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 41 


This guide, based largely on the provisions of the Labour Inspection Convention adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1947, gives in broad outline the essential principles 
of inspection and indicates methods and procedures of enforcement, advice and inquiry 


The protective labour laws assumed in 
those dealing with hours of work and related questions (e.g. meal and rest breaks, overtime 
wages, the prohibition of child labour, the various regulated aspects of the 
conditions under which women and young workers ore employed, and industrial safety, health 
and welfare-—in short, the laws and regulations concerning conditions of work and the pro 
tection of workers while they are engaged in their work 


Although the protection of the safety and health of workers requires the technical skill of 
competent specialists, these duties are sometimes 
this reason, the guide includes a section dealing mainly with general problems of industrial 


on the most common safety ond health risks, a selected bibliography of publications dealing 


The study is divided into two parts. The first part deals briefly with standards for organ 
ising @ system of labour inspection; its purpose is to promote a fuller understanding of the 
principles underlying the organisation, staffing and procedure of the service. Part I! deals 
procedures to be applied by inspectors in their 


work of supervising compliance with protective labour legislation 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA 


guide to be enforceable by inspectors are 


assigned to general labour inspectors. For 


may wish to obtain more specific guidance 


price: $1; 6s 
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